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THE DELICATE FLOWER, 
BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


Here’s health to the girl that refuses 
To barter her heart for a — 
But marries the man that she ¢ ooses, 
How hur, his tame: 
For love flower 
‘ ay crush in bis path, 
Or the of He 
As it sco. ches the carth Ir wrath ;— 
Love and Friencship ay lane 4 
ame in his folly may temp 
“= pe and Friendship and all, 


‘re’s joy to the girl that disdains it, 
would purchase with gold, 
That never can touch but it stains It, 

The heart that ean never be sold: 

For Love is a delicate flower, 

That Luere pollutes by his touch; 
It withers and fades from the bower, 

If pamper’ by Fortune too much:— 

Love and Friendship and all, 

Love and Friendship and all, 
Wealth in his splendour may trample 

On Love and Friendship and all. 


Here’s peace to the girl that despises 
The gewgaws of fortune and birth; 
And love to the maiden that prizes 
The jewels of honour and worth: 
May health and contentment attend her, 
And earth all its blessing impart; 
May heaven in its kindness betriend her; 
And dwell in its temple—her heart:— 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Heav’n in its brightness is open 
To Love and Friendship and all. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
“And why thus moans my infant, 
While slumb’ring in my arms? 
And why thus starts my darling, 
When near us nought alarms? 
sleeping on my bosom, 
Thou breath’st so calm and still, 
Unlike this restless slumber, — 
I fear my child is ill.” 
‘“‘Hiush, hush! thy fears, fond mother, 
For peaceful now his sleep, 
*T was but some transient acting, 
Then wherefore dost thou weep. 
“Dismiss those dire forebodings 
That fill thy anxious breast, 
Breathe not thy sighs so heavy, 
Lest they disturb his rest. 


“And soon the morn retarning, 
Shall cheer thee with its light, 
And chase those busy phantoms 
Away with gloomy night. 
“Thy baby then awaking, 
Displays his infant charms, 
When fondling on thy bosom, 
Or smiling in thy arms.” 
“What means this changing colour? 
What means this alter’d eye? 
What means this clammy coldness? 
God! God! my child will die. 


‘Hear, hear, my cries, O Heaven! 
All human aid is vain, 

For dire convulsions seize him, 
And tear his tender frame.” 

No more his smiles shall cheer thee, 
His angel spirit’s fled; 

No more he slumbers near thee, 
Thy child sleeps with the dead, 


SONG. 


My lady pluck’d a blooming rose 
To plant upon her lily breast, 
It softly closed its crimson leaves, 
And fondly kiss’d its snowy nest: 
The silken leaves were gently stirr’d 
As her soft-heaving bosom shook, 
Like the white plumage of a dove 
That coos beside some breezy brook. 


O! had I had been that waving rose 
Which on her angel bosom blush’d, 
And revell’d ’mid those heaving sighs, 
Whose lovely music none hath hush’d; 
Lived on the pantings of her heart, 
And caught her eye in tranquil rest,— 
Thea, like that crimson-waving rose, 
I should have been for ever blest. 


South Front View of the New Mint of the United States. 
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The United States Mint,located in Chesnut street, 
between Broad and Juniper streets, Philadelphia, 
is generally considered one of the Landsomest build- 
ings of the country. ‘Che corner stone was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1829. It is 123 feet front, and of pro- 
portionate depth. The order of the architecture is 
Dorie, taken from the celebrated Grecian Temple 
on the Ilyssus, near Athens. 


_The bailding consists of a basement, principal, 
and attic stories. ‘The officers’ rooms, vaults, Xce., 
on the Chesnut street front, and part of the western 
flank, are arched in a complete fire-proof manner. 
The roof is entirely of copper, and covers the whole 
area of the building, with the exception of a court 
yard in the centre ofthe interior pile. The court 
is 55 feet by 84 feet, and is designed to afford a free 
communication, by means of piazzas in each story, 
with all parts of the building, and to give additional 
light to the various apartments contained within its 
walls. 


The entrance from the south portico is into a cir- 
cular vestibule, communicating immediately with 
the apartments of the Director and Treasurer, and 
the arched passages with those of the Chief Coiner, 
Melter, and Refiner, and with the rooms for re- 
ceiving bullion and delivering coins, These pas- 
sages communicate also by a marble stair case in 
each wing, with the attic story, where are the apart- 
ments of the Assayers and Engravers. 

The east flank and north section of the edifice 


ih 


| 
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contains the rooms appropriated to the operations of 
the Chief Coiner. 

The operations of the Melter and Refiner are ac- 
commodated ina range of apartments extending 95 
feet by 32. The principal melting room is an apart- 
mentof 37 feet by 52, and the process of gold and 
silver parting, for which a contracted space would be 
peculiarly unfit, is provided for in an apartment of 
53 feet by 32, 

The preparatoty operations of the Chief Coiner 
are accommodated in two rooms for laminating in- 
gots, of 55 feet by 40, opening to the north portico; 
the propelling steam power being placed in the 
basement story. A range of apartments extending 
120 feet by 32, is appropriated to the more imme- 
diate operations of coinage, and the machinery con- 
nected therewith. The principal coinage room ex- 
tends 37 feet by 32, being sufficiently capacious to 
contain ten coining presses. 

The Mint was established ‘‘for the purpose of a 
national coinage,’ with provisions obviously de- 
signed to attract, by liberal facilities,an influx of the 
precicus metals sufficient for an abundant currency. 
The reports of the Director to the President of the 
United States, laid annually before Congress, and 
from which the preceding statements of its issues 
are collated, exhibit the extent to which the purposes 
of the institution have been accomplished, hitherto, 
with imperfect means; and offer an auspicious pro- 
mise of higher usefulness,under its extended powers, 
in future years. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF NEWTON FOSTER, 


‘Bound ‘prentice to a waterman. 
Llearnt a bit to row, 
And, bless your heart, | always was so gay.” 

Jacob Faithful, draw near,’ were the first 
words which struck upon my tympanum the 
next morning, when I had taken my seat at the 
farther end of the schoolroom. I rose and 
treaded my way through two lines of boys, who 
put out their legs to trip me up, in my passage 
through ther ranks, and surmounting all diffi- 
culties, found myself within three feet of the 
master’s high desk, or pulpit, from which he 
looked down upon me like the Olympian Jupi- 
ter upon mortals in ancient time. 

‘Jacob Faithful, canst thou read?’ 

‘No, I can’t,’ replied I, ‘I wish I could.’ 

‘A well-disposed answer, Jacob; thy wishes 
be gratified. Knowest thou thine alpha- 

et: 


‘I don’t Know what that is.’ 

‘Then thou knowest it not. Mr. Knapps 
shall forthwith instruct thee. Thou shalt forth- 
with goto Mr. Knapps, who inculcateth the 
rudiments. Levius Puer, lighter-boy thou hast 
a crafty look.’ And then I heard anoise in his 
thorax that resembled ‘cluck, cluck,’ when my 
poor mother poured her gin out of the great 
stone bottle. 


‘My little naviculator,’ continued he, ‘thou 
art a weed washed on shore, one of Father 
Thames castup wrecks. ‘Fluviorum rex Eri- 
danus.’ (Cluck, cluck.) To thy studies; be thy- 
self—that is, be Faithful. 


Mr. Knapps, let the Cadmean art proceed 
forthwith.’ So saying, Domine Dobionsis 
thrust his large hand into hisright coat pocket, 
in which he kept his snuff loose, and taking a 
large pinch, (the major part of which, the stock 
being low, was composed of hairs and cotton 
abrasions, which had collected in the corner of 
his pocket,) he called up the first class, while 


Mr. Knapps called me to my first lesson. 


Mr. Knapps was a thin hectic-looking young 


age, very small in all his proportions, red fer- 
ret eyes and without the least sign of incipient 
/manhood; but he was very savage nevertheless. 
| Not being permitted to pummel the boys when 
the Domine was in the school-room, he played 
the tyrant most effectually when he was left 
commanding officer. The noise and hubbub 
certainly warranted his interference—the res- 
pect paid to him was positively ni/. His practice 
was, to select the most glaring delinquent, and 
let fly his ruler at him, with immediate orders 
to bring it back. These orders were complied 
with for more than one reascn; in the first place, 
was the offender hit, he was glad that another 
should have his turn; in the second, Mr. Knapps 
being a very bad shot, (never having drove a 
Kamschatsdale team of dogs,) he generally 
missed the one he aimed at, and hit some other, 
who, if he did not exactly deserve it at that mo- 
ment, certainly did for previous, or would for 
subsequent, delinquencies. In the latter case, 

the ruler was brought back to him because 

the'e was no injury inflicted, although intended. 

However, were it as it may, the ruler was al- 

ways returned to him, and thus did Mr. Knapps 

pelt the boys as if they were cocks on Shrove 

Tuesday, to the great risk of their heads and 

limbs. I have little further to say of Mr. Knapps. 

except that he wore a black shalloon loose coat; 

on the left sleeve of which he wiped his pen, 

and upon the right, but teo often, his ever sniv- 

elling nose. 

* What is that boy” said Mr. Knapps, point- 
ing to the letter A. 

Ilooked attentively, and recognizing, as 
thought, one of my father’s hieroglyphics, repii- 
ed, That’s halfa bushel,’ and was certainly 
warranted in my supposition. 

*Halfa bushel. You’re more than half a fool. 
That’s the letter A.’ 

* No, it’s half a bushel, father told me so.’ 

. Then your father was as big a fool as your- 
self. 

* Father knew what half a bushel was, and so 
do I, that’s half a bushel.’ 

*1 tell you it’s the letter A,’ cried Mr. Knapp, 
in a rage. 

‘It’s halfa bushel,’ replied I doggedly. 1 
persisted in my assertion, and Mr. Knapps, who 
dared not punish me while the Dominie was 
present, descended his throne of one step and 
led me up to the master. 

‘I can do nothing with this boy,’ said he, as 
red as fire, ‘he denies the first letter in the al- 
phabet, and insists upon it that the letter Ais not 
A, but half'a bushel,’ 

‘Dost thou, in thine ignorance, pretend to 
teach when thou comest here to learn, Jacob 
Faithful?’ 

‘Father always told me that that thing there 
meant half a bushel.’ 

‘ Thy father might, perhaps, have used that 
letter to signify the measure which thou speak- 
est of, in the same way as I, in my mathematics, 
use divers letters for known and unknown quan- 
tities; but thou must forget that which thy fa- 
ther taught thee, and commence de novo. Dost 
thou understand?” 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘Then, little Jacob, that represents the let 
ter A,and whatever else Mr. Knapps may tell 
thee, thou wilt believe. Return, Jacob, and be 
docile.’ 

Idid not quit Mr. Knapps until 1 had run 
through the alphabet, and then returned to my 
form, that Imight con it over at my leisure, 
puzzling myself with the strange perplexity of 
forms, of which the alphabet was composed. I 
felt heated and annoyed by the constraint of my 
shoes, always an object of aversion from tle 
time I had putthem on. I drew my foot out of 
one, then out of the other, andthought no more 
of them for some time. In the meanwhile the 
boys next me had past them on with their feet 
to the others, and thus were they shuffled along 
until they were right up to the master’s desk.— 
I missed them, and perceiving that there was 
mirth at my expense, I narrowly and quietly 


watched up and down, until I perceived one of 


man, apparently nineteen or twenty years of | 
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the head boys of the school, who sat nearest to 
the Domine, catch up one of my shoes, and, the 
Domine being then in an absent fit, dropt it into 
his coat pocket. A short time afterwards 
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- 


he got up, went to Mr. Knapps, put a question 
to him, and while it was being answered he 


forward as my second. Barnaby advanced and 
held out his hand, which I shook heartily, think- 
ing it was all over; but immediately received a 
right and left on the face, which sent me reeling 
backwards. ‘This was a complete mystery, but 


it raised my bile, and I returned it with interest. 


dropped the other into the pocket of the usher, I was very strong in my arms, as may be sup- 


and tittering to the other boys, returnad to his | 
seat. I said nothing,but when the hours of school | 


posed, and I threw them about like the sails of 
a windmill, never hitting straight out, but with 


were over, the Domine looked at his watch, | semi-circular blows, which descended on or 
blew his nose, which made the whole of the , about his ears. On the contrary, his blows 
boys pop up their heads like the clansmen of | were all received straight forward, and my nose 
Rhoderick Dhu, when summoned by his horn, | and face were soon covered with blood. As I 


folded up his large pocket handkerchief slowly | 


and reverently, as if it were a banner, put it into 
his pocket, and uttered ina solemn tone, ‘Tem- | 


_pus est ludendi.’ As this Latin phrase was used | 


every day, at the same hour, every boy in the 
school understood so much Latin. A rush from 
all the desks ensued, and amidst shouting, yell- 
ing, and leaping, every soul disappeared except 
myself, who remained fixed to my form. The 


» Domine aose from his pulpit and descended, the 


usher did the same, and both approached me on 
their way to their respective apartments. 

‘Jacob Faithful, why still porest thou over thy 
book—didst thou not understand that the hours 
of recreation had arrived? Why risest thou not 
upon thy feet like the others? 

‘ "Cause I’ve got no shoes.’ 

‘And where are thy shoes, Jacob?’ 

‘One’s in your pocket,’ replied I, ‘and t’oth- 
er’s inhis’n.’ 

Each party placed their hands behind, and 
felt the truth of the assertion. 

‘ Expound, Jacob,’ said the Domine, ‘ who 
hath done this!’ 

‘The big boy with the red hair, and a face 
picked all over with holes like the strainers in 
master’s kitchen,’ replied I. 

‘Mr. Knapps, it would be infradig. on my 
part and also on yours, to suffer this disrespect 
to pass unnoticed. Ring in the boys.’ 

The boys were rung in, and I was desired to 
point out the offender, which I immediately did, 
and who as stoutly denied the offence; but he 
had abstracted my shoe-strings, and put them 
into his own shoes: I recognized them, and it 
was sufficient. 

‘Barnaby Bracegirdle,’ said the Domine, 
‘thou art convicted not only of disrespect to- 
wards me and Mr. Knapps, but further of the 
grevious sin of lying. Simon Swapps, let him be 
hoisted.’ 

He was hoisted; his nether garments descend- 
ed, and then the birch descended with all the 
vigor of the Domine’s muscular arm. Barnaby 
Bracegirdle showed every symptom of his dis- 
approval of the measure taken; but Simon 
Swapps held fast, and the Domine flogged fast. 

After a minute’s flagellation, Barnaby was 
let down. his yellow tights pulled up, and the 
boys dismissed. Barbany’s face was red, but 
the antipodes were redder. The Domine de- 
parted, leaving us together, he adjusting his 
inexpressibles, I putting in my shoe-strings. By 
the time Barnaby had buttoned up and wiped 
his eyes, 1 had succeeded in standing in my 
shoes. Theye we were /ele-a-tele. 

‘Now, then,’ said Barnaby, holding one fist to 
my face: while, with the other open hand he 
rubbed behind, ‘come out in the playground, 
Mr. Cinderella, and see il I won’t drab you 
within an inch of your life.’ 

‘Its no use crying,’ said I, soothingly, for I 
had not wished him to be flogged. * Whst’s 
done can’t be helped, Did it hurt you much?’ 
This intended consolation was taken for scar- 
casm. Barnaby stormed. ‘Take it coolly,’ ob- 
served I. Barnaby waxed even more warth.— 
‘Better luck next time,’ continued I, trying to 
soothe him. Barnaby was outrageous—he 
shook his fist and ran into the playgrcund,daring 
me to follow him. His threats had no weight 
with me; not wishing to remain in-doors, I fol- 
lowed him ina minute or two, when I found 
him surrouuded by the other boys, to whom he 
was in loud and vehement harangue. 

‘Cinderella, where’s your glass slippers?’ 
cried the boys, as I made my appearance. 

‘Come out, you water-rat,’ cried Barnaby, 
‘you son ofa cinder.’ 

‘Come out and fight him, or else you’re a 
coward,’ exclaimed the whole host, from No. 1 
to No 66, inclusive. 

‘He’s had beating enough already, to my 
mind,’ replied I, ‘ but he’d better not touch me 
—lcan use my arms.’ A ring was formed, in 
the centre of which I found Barnaby and my- 
self. He took off his clothes, and I did the same. 
He was much older and stronger than I, jand 


warmed with pain and rage, I flung about my 
arms at random, and Barnaby gave me a knock 
down blow. I was picked up, and sat upon my 
second’s knee, who whispered to me as I spit 
the blood out of my mouth—‘ Take it coolly, 
and make sure when you hit.? My own—my 
father’s maxim—coming from another, it struck 
with double force, and1 never forgot it during 
the remainder of the fight. Again we were 
standing up face toface; again I received it right 
and left, and returned it upon his right and 
leftear. Barnaby rushed in—I was down again. 
‘Better luck next time,’ said I to my second, 
as coolas acucumber. A thitfand a fourth 
round succeeded, apparently iQ@™Barnaby’s fa- 
vour, but really inmine. My face was beat to 
amummy, but he was what is termed groggy, 
from the constant return of blows on the side of 
the head. Again we stood up, panting and 
exhausted. Barnaby rushed at me, and I avoid- 
ed him: before he could return to the attack, I 
had again planted two severe blows upon his 
ears, and he reeled. He shook hish ead, and, 


with his fists in the attitude, in defiance asked 


me whether I had had enough. 

‘ He has,’ said my second; ‘stick to him now 
and you’llbeat him. I did stick to him; three 
or four more blows applied to the same part 
finished him, and he fell senseless on the ground. 

* You’ve settled him,” cried my second. 

‘ What’s done can’t be helped,” replied I. ‘Is 
he dead?’ 

‘ What’s all this? cried Mr. Knapps, pressing 
his way through the crowd, followed by the ma- 
tron. 

‘Barnaby and Cinderella having it out sir,’ 
said one of the elder boys. 

The matron, who had already a liking for me 
because I was good looking, and because I had 
been recommended to her care by Mrs. Drum- 
mond, ran to me,—* Well,’ says she, ‘If the 
Domine don’t punish that big brute for this, I’d 
see whether ’m any body or not;’ and taking 
me by the hand, she led me away. In the mean 
time Mr. Knapps surveyed Barnaby, who was 
still senseless, and desired the other boys to 
bring him in, and lay him on his bed. He breath- 
ed hard, but still remained senseless, and a sur- 
geon was sent for, who found it necessary to 
bleed him copiously. He then, at the request 
ofthe matron, came to me; my features were 
undistinguishable, but elsewhere I was all right. 
As | stripped he examined my arms. 

‘it seemed strange,’ observed he, ‘that the 
bigger boy should be so severely punished; but 
this boy’s arms are like little sledge-hammers. 1 
recommend you,’ said he to the other boys, 
‘not to fight with him, for some day or other 
he’ll kill one of you.’ 

This piece of advice was not forgotten by the 
other boys, and from that day L was cock of the 
school. The name of Cinderella, given me by 


immediately abandoned, and I suffered no more 
persecution. 
whenever two boys fought, to flog them both, 
but in this instance it was not fullowed up, be- 
cause I was not the aggressor, and my adversa- 
ry narrowly escaped with his life. 1 was under 
the matron’s care for a week, and Barnaby un- 
der the surgeon’s hands for about the same 
time. 

Neither was I less successful in my studies. I 
learnt rapidly after I had conquered the first ru- 
diments; but I bad another difficulty to conquer, 
which was my habit of construing every thing 
according to my confined ideas; the force of as- 
sociation had become so strong that I could not 
overcome it fur a considerable length of time. 
Mr. Knapps continually complained of my be- 
ing obstinate, when, in fact, I) was anxious to 
please as well as to learn. For instance, in 
spelling, the first syllable always produced the 
association with something connected with my 
former way of life. I recollect the Domine 
once, and only once, gave’ me a caning, about 
a fortnight after I went to the school. I had 
been brought up by Mr. Knapps as contumeli- 


knew something about fighting. One boy came 


ous. 


Barnaby, in ridicule of my mother’s death, was | 


It was the custom of the Domine, | 


‘Jacob Faithful, how is this? thine head is 
good, yet wilt thou refuse learning. Tell me 
now, what does c-a-t spell.’ It was the pitch- 


d-o-g spell?’ 
* Dog-kennel.’ 
‘ Dog, Jacob, without the kennel. 


the kennel. 
that thou triflest with me. What does h-a-tspell? 

‘Fur-cap,’ replied I, after some hesitation. 

‘ Jacob, I feel the wrath rising within me, yet 
would I fain spare thee; if h-a-t spell fur-cap, 
pray advise me, what doth c-a-p spell then!’ 

* Capstern.’ 

Indeed, Jacob, thy stern as well as thy head 
are in danger, and I suppose then w-t-n-d spells 
windlass, does it not?? ; 

‘Yes sir,’ replied I, pleased to find that he 
agreed with me. 

‘Upon the same principle, what does r-a-t 
spell?’ 

‘ Rat, sir,’ replied [. 

‘Nay, Jacob, r-a-¢ must spell rattan, and as 
thou hast missed thine own mode of spelling, 
trou shalt not miss the cane.’ 
then applied it to my shoulders, with considera- 
ble unction, much to the delight of Mr. Knapps, 
who thought the punishment was much too 
small for the offence. 


myself from these associations, as my ideas ex- 
tended, and was considered by the Dominie as 
the cleverest boy in the school. Whether it 
were from natural intellect, or from my brain 
having laid fallow, as it were, for so many years, 
or probably from the two causes combined, I 
certainly learnt almost by instinct. 
lesson once over, and threw my book aside, for 
I knew it all. 
school, before I discovered that, in a thousand 
instances, the affection of a father appeared to- 
wards me under the rough crust of the Domi- 
ne. I think it was on the third day of the se- 
venth month, that I afforded him a day of tri- 
umph and warming of his heart, when he took 
me for the first time into his study, and put the 
Latin Accidence in my hands. 
lesson in a quarter of an hour; and I remember 
well how that unsmiling, grave man, looked in- 
to my smiling eyes, parting the chesnut curls, 
which the matron would not cut off, from my 
brows, and saying, Bene fecisti, Jacobus. Many 
times afterwards, when the lesson was over, he 
would fix his eyes upon me, fall back on his 
chair, and make me recount all I could remem- 
ber of my former life, which was really nothing 
but a record of perceptions and feelings. 
could attend to me, and as TI related some early 
and singular impression, some conjecture of 
what I saw yet could not comprehend, on the 
| shore which I had never touched, he would rub 
‘his hands with enthusiasm, and exclaim, ‘I have 
found a new book—an album, whereon I may 
| write the deeds of heroes and the words of sa- 
| ges. Carissime Jacobus! how happy shall we 
be when we getinto Virgil!’ I hardly need say 
that I loved him—I did so from my heart, and 
‘learnt with avidity to please him. I felt that I 

was of consequence—my confidence in myself 
was unbounded. I walked proudly, yet I was 
not vain. My school fellows hated me, but 


they feared me as much for my own prowess as! appeared Jacob Faithful, fecit. Having done 
this, the leaf was torn out of the book, and con- 


| for my interest with the master; but still many 
were the bitter gibes and inuendoes which I 
was obliged to hear as I sat down with them to 
our meals. At other times I held communion 
with the Domine, the worthy old matron, and 
my books. We walked out every day, at first 
attended by Mr. Knapps, the usher. The boys 
would not walk with me without they were or- 
dered, and if ordered most unwillingly. Yet I 
had given no cause of offence. The matron 
found it out, told the Domine, and ever after 
that, the Domine attended the boys, and led me 
by the hand. 

This was of the greatest advantage to me, as 


of knowledge. 


without my company, and I was equally anxious 
for his presence. 


a will hereafter prove, he was my guide through 
e. 


| But although the victory over Barnaby Brace- 


| 


‘It spells mat only, silly boy; the chafing will| the good opinion of my master. Barnaby 


girdle, and the idea of my prowess, procured f 
me an enforced respect, still the Domine’s good 


pipe to cat-head, and I answered accordingly. | will towards me was the occasion of a settled fF * oo 
‘Nay, Jacob, it spells cat, take care of thine hostility. Affront me, or attack me openly a 
head on thy next reply. Understand me, head they dare not, but supported as the boys were ~ 
is notunderstood. Jacob, thine head is in jeo-| by Mr. Knapps, the usher, who was equally me 
pardy. Now Jacob, what does m-a-t spell? | jealous of my favour, and equally mean, in “ly 

‘ Chafing mat,’ replied i. spirit, they caballed to ruin me, if possible, in oe 


be on my part directly. Now Jacob, what does Bracegirdle had a talent for caricature, which — : uo 
was well known to all butthe Domine. His 
first attempt against me was a caricature of my | I ds 
Thou art mother’s death, in which she was represented = 
very contumelious, and deservest to be rolled in| as a lamp supplied from a gin-bottle, and giv. eran 
Now, Jacob, this is the last time | ing flame out of her mouth. This was told to re 
me, but I did not see it. It was given by Bar. os 
naby to Mr. Knapps, who highly commended nes 
it, and put it into his desk, After which Bar. I ¢ 
naby made an oft-repeated carffature of the Om 
Domine, with a vast nose, and s!****ed it to the q 
und 
usher as my performance... The usher under. 
stood what Barnaby was at, and put it into his ‘H 
desk without comment. Several other ludi- the 
crous caricatures were made of the Domine, M 
and the matron, all of which were consigned to/” 4, 
Mr. Knapps by the boys, as being the produc- bee 
tions of my pencil; but this was not sufficient— othe 
was necessary thatI should be more clearly yin 
identified. It so happened, that one evening, to n 
when sitting with the Domine at my Latin, 
the matron and Mr. Knapps being in the ad- you 
The Domine | joining room, the light, which had burnt close | jhe 
down, fell in the socket, and went out. The ‘7 
Domine rose to get another; the matron also all r 
got up to fetch away the candlestick with the is of 
But I soon extricated! same intent. They metinthe dark, and ran hea’ 
their heads together pretty hard. As this event nosé¢ 
was only known to Mr. Knapps and myself, own 
he communicated it to Barnaby, wondering and 
whether I shonld not make it a subject of one tinu 
of my caricatures. Barnaby took the hint, in and 
the course of a few hours this caricature was ash 
Iread my | added to the others. Mr. Knapps, to further ‘Art 
his own views, took an opportunity to mention as F 
I had not been six months at the | with encomium my talent for drawing, adding ish 
that he had seen several of my performances. ‘ 
‘The boy hath talent,’ replied the Domine, ‘he Kna 
is a rich mine from which much precious metal is th 
is to be obtained.’ | sho 
‘I hear that thou hast the talent for drawing awa 
Jacob,’ said he to mea day or two afterwards. fF exc 
‘I never had in my life, sir,’ replied L. J 
I learnt my first ‘Nay, Jacob, I like modesty, but modesty ¢} 
should never lead to a denial of the truth. Re- han 
member Jacob, that thou dost not repeat the viol 
fault.’ 
I made no answer, as I felt convinced that I mot 
was not in fault; but that evening I requested gat 
the Domine to lend me a pencil, as wishedto 
try and draw. For some days various scraps of —— diat 
my performance were produced, and received | Jjus 
commendation. boy draweth well,’ oyt. 
He| served the Domine to Mr. Knappsas he ex-| _t fit 
amined my performance through his spectacles. a exe 
‘Why should he have denied his being able 
to draw?? observed the usher. 5 
‘It was a fault arising from want of confi- 
dence—even a virtue carried to excess, may 
lead us into error.’ 
The next attempt of Barnaby was to obtain 
the Cornelius Nepos, which FE then studied. 
This was effected by Mr. Knapps, who took it 
out of Domine’s study, and put it into Barnaby’s 
possession, who drew on the fly-leaf, on which 
was my name, a caricature head of the Domine, 
and under my own name, which I had _ written 


on the leaf, added, in my hand, fecit, so that it 


signed to the usher with the rest. The plot 
was now ripe; and the explosion soon ensued. © 
Mr. Knaps told the Domine that I drew carica- 
tures of my school-fellows. The Domine taxed 
me, and I denied it. ‘So you denied drawing,’ ob- 
served the usher. 

A few days passed away, when Mr. Knapps 
informed the Domine that I had been carrica- 
turing him and Mrs. Bately, the matron, and 
that he had proofs of it. I had then gone to bed; 
the Domine was much surprised, and thought 
it impossible that I could be so ungrateful. Mr. 


he answered all my questions, which were not Openly, and prove it the next morning in the 
few, and each day I advanced in every variety school-room; and woundup the wrong by de- 
Before I had been eighteen’ scribing me inseveral points, as acunning good 
months at school, the Domine was unhappy, | for-nothing, although clever boy. 


He was a father to me, andI_ the next morning found the matron very grave — 
loved him as a son should love a father, and as| with me, which I could not comprehend. The — ‘ 


| 


Knapps said that he should make the charge 


Ignorant of what passed, I slept soundly; and 


Domine also took no notice of my morning 53- — 
lute; but supposing him to’be rapt in Ecluid , 
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: | thought little of it. The breakfast 
bell rang for school. We 
were all assembled; the Domine walked in with 
a very magisterial air, followed by Mr. Knapps, 
who, instead of parting company when he ar- 
rived at his own desk, continued his course with 
the Domine to his pulpit. We all knew that 
there was something in the wind; but of 
all, perhaps, I was the least alarmed. 17 he Do- 
mine unfolded his large handkerchief, waved it, 
blew his nose and the school into profound Si- 
jence. ‘Jacub Faithful, draw near,’ said he, in 
a tone which proved that the affair was serious. 
{drew near, wondering. ‘Thou hast been ac- 
cused by Mr. Knapps of caricaturing, and hold- 
ing up to the ridicule of the school, me, thy mas- 
ter. Upon any other boy such disrespect should 
be visited severely; but from thee, Jacob, I 
must add, in, the words of Cesar, ‘et tu, Brute, 
{ expected, I had a right to expect, otherwise, 
Omni vitia ingratitudo in se comptecitur. Thou 
understandest me, Jacob—guilty, or not guilty? 

‘Not guilty, sir,’ replied I, firmly. 

‘He pleadeth not guilty, Mr. Knapps: proceed, 
then, to prove thy charge.’ : 

Mr. Knapps then went up to his desk, and 
brought out the drawings with which he had 
been supplied by Barnaby Barcegirdle and the 
other boys. “These drawings, sir, which you 
will please to look over, have been all given up 
to me as the performance of Jacob Faithful. 
At first, I could not believe it to be true; but 
you will perceive at once, that they are all by 
the same hand.’ ; 

‘That Iacknowledge,’ said the Domine, ‘ and 
all reflect upon my nose, It is true that my nose 
is of large dimensions, but it was the will of 
heaven that I should be so endowed; yet are the 
noses of these figures even larger than mine 
own could warrant, if the limner were correct, 
and not malicious. Still, have they merit,” con- 
tinued the Domine, looking atsome of them; 
and I heard a gentle cluek, clnck, in his throat, 
as he laughed at his own mis-representations.— 
‘Artes adumbrate meruit ceu sedula laudem, 
as Prudentius hath it. I have no time to fin- 
ish the quotation.’ ; 

‘Here is one drawing, sir,’ continued Mr. 
Knapp, ‘which proves to me that Jacob Faithful 
is the party; in which you and Mrs. Bately are 
shown up to ridicule. Who would have been 
aware that the candle went out in your study, 
except Jacob Faithful” 

‘I perceive,’ replied the Domine, looking at 
it through his spectacles, when put into his 
hand. ‘The arcana of the study have been 
violated.’ 

‘But, sir,’ continued Mr. Knapps, ‘ here is a 
more convincing proof. You observe this cari- 
cature of yourself, with his own name put to it 
—his own hand-writing. I recognized it imme- 
diately; and happening to turn over his Corne- 
lius Nepos, observed the first blank leaf torn 
out, Here it is, sir; and you will observe that 
it fits on to the remainder of the leafin the book 
exactly.’ 

‘I perceive that it doth; and am grieved to 
find that such is the case. Jacob Faithful, thou 
art convicted of disrespect, and of falsehood.— 
Where is Simon Swapps” 

‘If you please, sir, may not I defend myself?’ 
replied I. ‘Am I to be flogged unheard?’ 

‘Nay, that were an injustice,’ replied the 
Domine; ‘but what defence canst thou offer? 
Oh puer Infelix et sceleratus!’ 

‘May I look at those caricatures, sir?’ said I, 

The Domine handed them to me in silence. 
Tlooked them all over, and immediately knew 
them to be drawn by Barnaby Bracegirdle. ‘The 
last particulaily struck me. I had felt confound- 
ed and frightened with the strong evidence 
brought against me, but this re-assured me, 
and I spoke boldly. ‘These drawings are by 
Barnaby Bracegirdle, sir, and not by me. I 
never drew a caricature in my life.’ 

‘So didst thou assert that thou couldst not 
draw, andafterwards proved by thy pencil to 
the contrary.’ 

‘I knew notthatI wasable to draw when I 
said so; but I wished to draw when you suppos- 
ed I was able—I did not like that you should 
give me credit for what I could not do. It was 
to please you, sir, that I asked for the pencil.’ 

‘I wish it were as thou statest, Jacob—I wish 
from my inmost soul that thou were not guilty.’ 

* Will yon ask Mr. Knapps from whom he had 
these drawings, and at what time? There are a 
great many of them.’ 

‘ Answer, Mr. Knapps, to the question of Ja- 
cob Faithful. 

‘They have been given to me by the boys at 
different times, during this last month.’ 


‘Well, Mr. Knapps, pvint out the boys who| pollute and contaminate the air of this school by | existence when I awoke from my stupor, my 


gave them.’ 


came forward. 


thy presence. If thou hast one spark of good 


poor boy, whom thou wouldst have ruined by 


‘Did Barnaby Bracegirdle give you none of | thy treachery. If not, hasten to depart, lest in 


_wandcring senses gradually returning. I open- 


Mr. Knapps called out eight or ten boys, who | feeling inthy pretty frame, beg pardon of this | ed my eyes, and dimly perceived something be- 


fore me that cut across my vision in a diagonal 
line. As the mist cleared away, and I recovered 


them, Mr. Knapps” said I, perceiving that Bar- | my wrath I apply to the teacher the punishment myself, I made out that it was the nose of Do- 


naby was not summoned. 

‘ No,’ replied Mr. Knapps. 

‘If you please, sir,’ said I, to the Domine, 
‘with respect to the leaf out of my Nepos, the 
Jacob Faithful was written on it by me, on the 
day that you gave it to me; but the fecif, and 
the caricature of yourself, isnot mine. How it 
came there I dont know.’ 

‘ Thou hast disproved nothing, Jacob,’ repli- 
ed the Domine. 

‘ But I have proved something, sir. On what 
day was it that I asked you for the pencil to 
draw with? Was it not on a Saturday” 

‘Last Saturday week, I think it was.’ 

* Well, then, sir, Mr. Knapps, told you the day 
before, that I could draw.’ 

* He did: and thou deniedst it.’ 

‘How, then, does Mr. Knapps account for not 
producing the caricatures of mine, which he 
says that he has collected for a whole month?— 
Why didn’t he give them to you before? 

‘Thou puttest it shrewdly,’ replied the Domi. 
ne. § Answer, Mr. Knapps, why didst thou, fora 
fortnight at the least, conceal thy knowledge of 
his offence?’ 

‘I wished to have more proofs,’ replied the 
usher. 

‘Thou hearest, Jacob Faithful.’ 

‘Pray, sir, did you ever hear me speak of my 
poor mother but with kindness?’ 

Jacob; thou hast ever appeared du- 
tiful. 

‘ Please, sir, to callup John Williams.’ 

* John Williams, No. 37, draw near.’ 

* Williams,’ said I, “ did not you tell me that 
Barnaby Bracegirdle had drawn my mother 
flaming at the mouth. 

* Yes, I did.’ 

My indignation now found vent in a torrent of 
tears. Now, sir,’ cried I, ‘if you believe that 1 
drew the caricatures of you and Mrs. Bately— 
did I draw this, which is by the same person?’— 
And I handed up to the Domine the caricature 
of my mother, which Mr. Knapps had inadver- 
tently produced at the bottom of the rest. Mr. 
Knapps turned white asa sheet. The Domine 
had looked atthe caricature, and was silent for 
some time. At last he turned to the usher.— 
‘From whom didst thou obtain this, Mr. 
Knapps?” 

Mr. Knapps replied, in his confusion, ‘ From 
Barnaby Bracegirdle.’ 

‘It was but this moment, thou didst state that 
thou hadst received none from Barnaby Brace- 
girdle. Thou hast contradicted thyself, Mr. 
Knapps. Jacob did not draw his mother; and 
the pencil is the same as that which drew the 
rest—ergo, he did not, Ireally believe, draw 
one of them. Ite procul frandes. God, I thank 
thee, the innocent have been protected. Nar- 
rowly hast thou escaped these toils, O Jacob— 
Com populi et duce fraudutento. And now for 
punishment. Barnaby Bracegirdle, thou gavest 
this caricature to Mr. Knapps; from whence 
hadst thou it? Lie not.’ 

Barnaby turned red and white, and then ac- 
knowledged that the drawing was his own. 

‘You, boys,’ cried the Domine, waving his 
rod, which hz had seized, ‘you who gave these 
drawings to Mr. Knapps, tell me trom whom 
they came.’ 

The boys, frightened at the Domine’s looks, 
immediately replied in a breath, ‘ From Barnaby 
Bracegirdle.’ 

‘Then, Barnaby Bracegirdle, from whom 
didst thou receive them!’ inquired the Domine. 
Barnaby was dumb-founded. ‘ Tell the truth; 
didst not thou draw them thyself, since thou 
didst not receive them from other people?’ 

Barnaby fell upon his knees, and related the 
whole circumstances, particularly the way in 
which the Cornelius Nepos had been obtained, 
through the medium of Mr. Knapps. The in- 
dignation of the Domine was now beyond all 
bounds. I never had seen him so moved before. 
He appeared to rise at least a foot more in sta- 
ture: his eyes sparkld, his great nose turned red, 
his nostrils dialated, and his mouth was more 
than half open, to give vent tothe ponderous 
breathing from his chest. His whole appear- 
ance was withering to the culprits. 

* For thee, thou base, degraded, empty-head- 
ed, and venomous little abortion of a man, I 
have no words to signify my contempt. By the 
governors of this charity 1 leave thy conduct to 


| be judged; but until they meet, thou shalt not 


intended for the scholar, but of which thou art 
more deserving than even Barnaby Bracegirdle.’ 

Mr. Knapps said nothing, hastened out of the 
school, and that evening quitted his domicile. 
Whan the governors met he was expelled with 
ignominy. ‘Simon Swapps, hoist up Barnaby 
Bracegirdle.’ Most strenuously and most inde- 
fatigably was the birch applied to Barnaby, a 
second time through me. Barnaby howled and 
kicked, howled and kicked, and kicked again. 
At last the Domine was tired. ‘Consonat omne 
nemus strepitu, (for nemus read school-room,)’ 
exclaimed the Domine, laying down the rod, 
and pulling out his hankerchief to wipe his face. 
Calcitrat, ardescunt germani cede bimembres, 
that last quotation is happy,’ (cluck, cluck.)— 
He then biew his nose, addressed the boysina 
long oration—paid me handsome compliment 
upon my able defence—proved to all those who 
chose to listen to him, that innocence would 
always confound guilt—intimated to Barnaby 


that he must leave the school, and then finding | 


himself worn out with exhaustion, gave the 
boys a holiday, that they must reflect upon 
what had passed, and which they duly profited 
by, in playing at marbles, and peg in the ring. 
He then dismissed the school, took me by the 
hand, and led me into his study, where he gave 
vent to his strong and affectionate feelings to- 
wards me, until the matron came to tell us the 
dinner was ready. 

After this, every thing went on well. The 
Domine’s kindness and attention were unremit- 
ting,and no oneever thought of caballing against 
me. My progress became most rapid; I had 
conquered Virgil, taken Tacitus by storm, and 
was reading the odes of Horace. I had passed 
triumphantly through decimals, and was busily 
employed in mensuration of solids, when one 
evening I was seized with a giddiness in my 
head. I complained to the matron; she felt my 
hands, pronounced me feverish, and ordered me 
to bed. I passed a restless night; the next 
morning I attempted to rise, but a heavy burn- 
ing ball rolled as it were in my head, and I fell 
back on my pillow. The matron came, was 
alarmed at my state, and sent for the surgeon, 


who pronounced that I had caught the typhus | 


fever, then raging through the vicinity. This 
was the first time in my life that I had known a 
day’s sickness—it was a lesson I had yet to learn. 
The surgeon bled me, and giving directions to 
the matron, promised to callagain. Ina few 
hours I was quite delirious—my senses ran wild. 
One moment I thought I was with little Sarah 
Drummond, walking in green fields, holding her 
by the hand. I turned round, and she was no 
longer there, but [ was in the lighter, and my 
hand grasped the cinders of my mother; my 


father stood before me, again jumped overboard | 


and disappeared; again the dark black column 
ascended from the cabin, and | was prosirate on 


mine Dobiensis, who was kneeling at the bed- 
| side, his nose adumbrating the coverlid of my 
bed, his spectacles dimmed with tears, and his 
gray wig pulled over his brow, and shadowing 
/hiseyes. He was all wig and nose. I was not 
frightened, but { was too weak to stir or speak. 
_His prayer book was in his hand, and he still re- 
/mained on his knees. He had been praying for 
me. Supposing me still insensible, he broke 
out in the following soliloquy. 

‘Naviculator parvus pallidus—how beautiful 
even in death! my poor lighter-boy, that hath 
mastered the rudiments, and tr'umphed over 
the accidence—but todie! Levius puer, a pu- 
erile conceit, yet I love it asI dothee. How 
my heart bleeds for thee! The icy hand of 
death hath whitened you as the hoar frost whi- 
tens the autumnal rose. Why wert thou trans- 
planted from thine own element? Young prince 
of the stream, lord of the lighter, — Enavigan- 
da sive arges,—heir apparent to the tiller—be- 
trothed to the sweep—wedded to the deck— 
how art thou laid low! Where is the blooming 
cheek, ruddy with the browning air? Where 
the bright and swimming eye’ Alas, where? 
‘Tum brevitur dire mortes operta via est,’ as 
sweet Tibullus hath it,’ and the Domine sob- 
bed anew. ‘Had this stroke fallen upon me, 
the aged, the ridiculed, the little regarded, the 
ripe, one for the sickle, it would have been 
well,—(yet fain would I have instructed thee 
still more before I quitted the scene—fain have 
eft thee the mantle of learning.) Thou know- 
est, Lord, that I walk wearily, as in a desert, 
that Iam heavily burdened, and that my infir- 
ties are many. Must I then mourn over thee, 
thou promising one—must I say with the epi- 
gramatist— 

‘Hc jacet in tumulo, raptus in puerilibus 

annis. 

‘Jacob Faithful domini cura dolorque sui,’ 
True, most true. Hast thou quitted the ele- 
ment thou so joyously controlled, and came 
upon the Terra Firma for thy grave? 

‘Si licet inde sibi tellus placata levique, 
‘Artificis non levior non potes esse manu.’ 
Earth, lay light upon lighter-boy—the lotust, 
the water lily, that hath been cast on shore to 
die. Hadst thou lived, Jacob, I would have 
taught thee the Humanities; we would have 
conterred pleasantly together. I would have 
poured out my learning to thee, Absalom, my 

son! 

He rose, and stood over me; the tears cour- 
sed down his long nose from both his eyes, and 
from the point of it poured out like a little 
rain gutter upon the coverlid. I understood 
not all his words, but I understood the spirit of 
them—it was love. I feebly stretched my 
arms forth, and articulated ‘Domine.’ The old 
man clasped his hands, and looked upwards, 
and said, ‘O God, I thank thee;—he will live. 


the deck. Then I was once more alone on the 
placid and noble Thames, the moon shining 


Hush, lush, my sweet one, thou must not 
prate,’ and he retired on tiptoe,and I heard 


bright, and the sweep in my hand, tiding up | him mutter triumphantly, as he walked away, 
the reach, and admiring the foliage, which hung | ‘He called me Domine.’ 


in dark shadows over the banks. I saw the 
slopes of green, so pure and so fresh by that 
sweet light, and in the distance counted the nu- 
merous spires of the great monster city, and be- 
held the various bridges spanning over the wa- | 
ter. The faint ripple of the tide was harmony, 


From that hour I rapidly recovered, and in 
three weeks was again at my studies, I was 
now within six months of being fourteen years 


old, and Mr. Drummond, who had occasionally 


called to ascertain my progress, came to confer 
with the Domine upon my future prospects. — 


the reflection of the moon, beauty; I felt bap-| 
piness ia my heart; I was no longer the charity | 
boy, but the pilot of the barge. Then, as I 
would survey the scene, there was something | 
that invariably presented itself between my eyes 

and the object of my scrutiny: whichever way 

1 looked, it stood in my way, and I could not re- 

move it. It was like a cloud, yet transparent, | 
and with acertain undefined shape. I tried for. 
some time, but in vain, todecypher it, but could | 
not. At last it appeared to cohese into a form | 
—it was the Domine’s great nose, magnified in- | 
to that of the Scripture, “which looketh to-. 
wards Damascus.”? My temples throbbed with 
agony—I burned all over. I had no exact no-. 
tions of death in bed, except that of my poor | 
mother; and I thought that I was to die like her; | 
the horrible fear seized me that all this burning | 
was but prefatory to bursting out into flame and | 
consuming to ashes. The dread hung about | 
my young heart and turned that to ice, while 

the rest of my body wason fire. This was my 

last recollection, and then all was blank. For) 
many daysI lay unconscious of either pain or | 


‘All that 1 can do for him, Mr. Dobbs,’ said my 
former master, ‘isto bind him apprentice to 
serve his time on the River Thames, and that 
cannot be done until he is fourteen. Willthe 
rules of the school permit his remaining” 

‘The regulations do not exactly, but I will,’ 
replied the Domine; ‘I have asked nothing for 
my long services, and the governors wiil not 
refuse me sucha slight favour; should they, I 
will charge myself with him, that he may not 
lose his precious time. What sayest thou, Ja- 
cob, dost thou feel inclined to return to thy fa- 
ther Thames? 

1 replied in the affirmative, for the recollec- 
tions of my former life were those of indepen- 
dence and activity. 

* Thou hast decided well, Jacob—the tailor at 
his needle, the shoemaker at his last, the serv- 
ing-boy to an exacting mistress, and all those 
apprenticed to the various trades, have no 
time for improvement; but afloat there are mo- 
ments of quiet and of peace—the still night for 
reflection, the watch for meditation; and even 
the adverse wind or tide leaves moments of lei- 
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sure, which may be employed to advantage.— 
Then wilt thou call to mind the stories of learn- 
ing which 1 have laid up in thy garner, and wilt 
add to them by perseverance and industry.— 
Thou hast yet six months to profit by, and, with 
the blessing of God, those six months shall not 
be thrown away.’ 

Mr. Drummond having received my consent 
to be bound apprentice, wished me farewell, 
and departed. During the six months, the Do- 
mine pressed me hard, almost too hard, but I 
worked for Jove, and to please him, 1 was most 
diligent. At last—the time had flown away, 
the six months were more than expired, and 
Mr. Drurnmond made his appearance, witha 
sailor, carrying a bundle under his arm. I slip- 
ped off my pepper-and-salt, my yellows, and 
my badge, dressed mySelf ina neat blue jacket 
and trowsers, and, with many exhortations from 
the Domine, and kind wishes from the matron, 
I bade farewell to them, and to the charity 
school, and in an hour was once more under the 
roof of the kind Mrs. Drummond. | 

But how different was my sensations to those 
which oppressed me when I had before entered. 
1 was no longer a little savage, uneducated, and 
confused in my ideas. On the contrary, I was 
full of imagination, and confident in myself, and 
in my own powers, cultivated in mind, and 
proud of my success. The finer feelings of 
my nature had been called into play. 1 felt 
gratituted, humility, and love, at the same time 
that I was aware of my own capabilities. In 
person I had much improved, as well as much 
increased in stature. I walked confident and 
elastic, joying in the world, hoping, anticipating 
and kindly disposed towards my fellow crea-, 
tures. I knew, 1 felt my improvement, my to- 
tal change of character, and it was with spark- 
ling eyés that I looked up at the window, where 
I saw Mrs. Drummond and little Sarah watching 
my return and re-appearance, after an absence 
of three years. | 

Mrs. Drummond had been prepared by her 
husband to find a great improvement, but still, 
she looked for a second or two with wonder as 
I entered the room, with my hat in my hand, 
and paid my obedience. She extended her 
hand to me, which I took respectfully. 

‘{ should not have known you, Jacob. You 
have grown quite a man,’ said she, smiling.— 
Sarah held back, looking at me with pleased as- 
tonishment; but I went up to her, and she timid- 
ly accepted my hand. I had left her as my su- 
perio. Ir returned, and she soon perceived that 
1 had legitimate right to the command. It was 
some time before she would converse, and much 
longer before she would become intimate; but 
when she did so, it was no longer the little girl 
encouraging the untutored boy by kindness, or 
laughing at his absurdities, but looking up to 
him with respect and affection, and taking his 
opinion as a guide for her own. I had gained 
the power of knowledge. 

By the regulations of the Waterman’s Com- 
pany, it is necessary that every one who wishes 


to ply on the river on his own account, should 


serve as an apprentice, from the age of fourteen 
to twenty-one; at all events, he must serve an 
appenticeship for seven years, and be fourteen 
years old before he signs the articles, This ap- 
prenticeship may be served in any description 
of vessels which sails or work in the river, whe- 
ther it be barge, lighter, fishing-smack, or a 
boat of large dimensions; and it is not until that 
apprenticeship is served, that he can workt on 


his own account, either in a wherry or any other | P 


craft. Mr. Drummond offered to article me on 
board of his own lighters, free of all expense, 
leaving me at libertity to change into any other 
vessel that I might think proper. I gratefully 
accepted the proposal, went with him to Wa- 
terman’s Hall, signed the bond, and thus was, 
at the age of fourteen, ‘Bound ’prentice to a Wa- 
terman.’ 


About thirty petitions were lately presented to the 
French{Chamber of Deputies, relating to the Bona- 
pavte family. The principal prayers were that the 
remains of Napoleon and hisson should be brought 
to France, and deposited inthe Pantheon, or under 
the column in the Place Vendome; that the law ex- 
cluding the members of his family from France 
should be repealed,and the name of Napoleon re- 
inscribed on all the monuments upon which it had 
been mer oe The Ministers opposed all 
the prayers of these petitions by moving successful- 
ly to pass to the order of the day, except in respect 
to the remains of Napoleon, which was referred to the 
Council of Ministers. 


The Ithaca and Owego Rail Road has been so far 
completed that yeaa has Commenced on it. 


Satrurpay, May 3, 1834. 


— 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 

It is known generally in England, if not in 
this country, that John Wilson, the* Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, is the celebrated 
Christopher North, of Blackwood’s Magazine.— 
‘There are few readers of literary experience, who 
have not appreciated the merits of that venerable 
crutchman; and who are not solicitous to acquire as 
much knowledge of him as possible, for all feel an 
interest in the history of those whose writings 
have imparted pleasure, or excited admiration. 

We are enabled to give a few well drawn sketches 
of Wilson, from a posthumous work of M‘Clellan, 
of Boston, recently published by Allen & Ticknor. 
The first of the following extracts, contains a gra- 
phic portraiture of the Professor; the second proves 
that he is not insensible to the merits of our poets, 
and that he is willing to do them justice; and the 
last places him in a position in which he will be 
viewed with delight. There appears no doubt but 
that Wilson has written most of the admirable ar- 
ticles called Voctes Ambrosianz, indeed, it was those 
articles which originally recommended him to the 
attention of Sir Walter Scott, and led to his ap- 
pointment to the Professorship. The ‘“fent” ar- 
ticle, in an early number of Blackwood, is believed 
to be inimitable of its kind. Wilson is believed to 
be the author, also, of the Passages from the Diary 
of alate London Physician, that have been read 
with such avidity in this country. 


‘*Friday. Attended classes. Sketched in my 
note book, a picture of Wiison in his lecture room, 
from the life, which | transfer tomy Jourual. ‘Tall 
and large, light sandy hair, long, carelessly parted 
over his high, round, regular forehead; on the one 
side slightly curled, on the other, hanging loosely 
over his eas. Nose and mouth not particularly dis- 
tinguished from other common, good-sized noses 
and mouths; chin round, rubbing cozily enough 
against an ill-adjusted white handkerchief. His eye- 
brows partake of the colour of his hair, a light 
sandy hue; his eyes are deeply blue. He was attired 
in an old, black, silk tasselled gown, with a large, 
flapping velvet collar, hanging awkwardly over his 
rusty grayish surtout. Entering the desk once graced 
by his tilustrious predecessors, Stuart and Brown, 
pushing up the hair with the flat of his hand, he 
stands fora few moments in a careless manner, 
turning over, and endeavouring to adjust his scatter- 
ed, soiled, tora, and dog’s eared manuscripts. 

* * * * * * * * 


** Saturday, March 17.—Called upon Professor 
Wilson. Was ushered into his study, where, among 
a chaotic mass of books and papers, I found him 
reclining On an easy elbow chair. On ordinary oc- 
casions he appears careless enough ; but never did 
mortal appear more so than then Elis room was but 
the counterpart of himself, Books, chairs, papers, 
and manuscripts, all in the oddest combination. In 
alluding to Bryant, whose works he had just receiv- 
ed from Washington Irving, who has republished 
his works, with a beautiful preface, he remarked, 
*1 have just been reading Mr. B.’s poems, and lI 
must reclaim the opinion | pronounced a day or two 
since (to me) respecting him. 1 had only just looked 
at them—lI have since read (the volume with great 

leasure. He is, however, a different man trom 
what I had thought. I expected much imagination, 
and less taste. ButI find him very frefined in his 
imaginations, and.very classical in his taste. I wish 
I could get hold of more American authors. I have 
just received two volumes of American poetry bySam- 
uel Kettel, which | am looking over; have found some 
very preity matter in them. IL wish I could learn 
more about American poets. I have seen some 
of Bryant’s, a litle of Percival’s, a long time since, 
and a pretty little work of Piernont’s, Airs of Pa- 
lestine.” I mentionedto him among others, Mrs. 
Sigourney. ‘Oh! yes, 1 remember, I received a 
very good little volume from her, but lost her di- 
rection, and never could find it again.’. 1 spoke of 
Willis, Halleck, and some others to him. He told 
me that he intended to obtain, if he could, a num- 


ber of the American poets, and should mention them 
in Blackwood. 


‘* We then conversed about American scenery. 
He expressed his strong desire to visit it ; to travel 
on its rivers ; to explore its forests. He had so long 
written upon English scenery, that there was noth- 
ing new for his mind to enjoy. Every thing had lost 
its freshness, and nothing would give him greater 
delight than to move among new objects, that he 
might have the luxury of new thoughis. 


** While here, his daughter came in, a black- 
eyed, black-haired little miss of about fifteen, to 


hand a billet and say, ‘ Pa, is there any answer?’ 
and passed away like adream. After sonsiderable 
more conversation on American characters, Web- 
ster, Kverett, and one or two others, I departed. As 
I went through the entry, I noticed a fishing rod in 
the corner, which quite reminded me of Blackwood.” 

“April 1.—Atten, P. M. in company with Dr. 
W. visited Professor Wilsun, We did not expect 
Oo meet company, but found a few gentlemen of the 
literary world present. On entering an elegant par- 
lour as the servant announced us, Professor Wilson, 
in a dashy pair of black breeches and silks, came 
forward and politely received us. We were soon 
engaged in a conversation on American habits, arts, 
literature, &c. all of us laughing heartily at the sil- 
liness of Mrs. ‘l'rollope’s book, which had just ap- 
peared. On looking round the room my eye was 
attracted by three females. The eldest was fair and 
winning. Her light auburn hair, which on the top 
of the head was tastefully thrown over her comb, fell 
in playful ringlets on the side of her round and high 
ivory forehead, being held by a delicate white neck- 
lace. Her hazel eyes were liquid, expressive and 
restless, at times flashing, at times pensive. Her 
small ruby lips played sweetly over fine set and 
most exquisitely shaped ivory teeth. Around her 
neck was a black fur tippet, and many rings with 
their gems sparkled on her fingers. Her full rich 
voice was rising to its highest swell when we enter- 
ed, nor did it sound less sweetly as she continued 
to charm us with a number of fine pieces. Her exe- 
cution was more graceful than that of any lady I have 
ever seen in Scotland. ‘Che second daughter, with 
less of the art has more of the life of beauty. She 
is the counterpart of some of her father’s beautiful 
descriptions. Her features were more regular than 
those of her sister, and more overspread with the 
rich crimson of health and feeling. Her eyes and 
hair also were darker, her smile warmer, and her 
style of beauty on the whole more attractive. As her 
form was uncommonly fine and her hand very deli- 
cate, she made a most beautiful display at the harp 
in two or three splendid executions. ‘The youngest 
was a bud, bright and beautiful, just expanding its 
tender leaves, then in the midst of happiness, and 
buoyancy, and hope. O! may no rude wind ever 
ruffle it. Her features were those of her elder sis- 
ter, though time is necessary to mature them; she 
was most lovely. At about eleven the bell rang for 
supper. Winding down the hall stairs we entered 
the supper room, enfilading off to the one side and 
to the other of the generously and tastefully spread 
table. On sitting down W. observed, ‘1 believe, 
Mr. M., that you have not this pleasant and friendly 
meal in America.’ I remarked, not so generally as 
in Scotland, but it was by no means unusual, and 
when it was the case, the outspreading of the one 
resembled very much the brilliancy and promise of 
the other. 

‘* As coveys of peasants and quails were flying 
over the table, veal, cutlets, and tongue, jellies and 
tarts spreading out their varied attractions, the con- 
versation was of that broken and pleasant kind, with 
which well bred and lively companions, side by 
side, diversify the vulgarities of eating ; indeed, by 
which they contrive to throw a very charm over the 
exercise. After the fierce hostility of appetite had 
ceased, the conversation became somewhat more ge- 
neral, until nuts having been cracked and toddy in- 
troduced, the gentlemen and Jadies began to favour 
the company with songs. Mr. Power, a novelist and 
comedian, sang with great wit. W. did not sing, 
but remarked that he was always a most attentive 
listener. The hours wert swiftly off, so that it was 
after two when the company rose to depart. Before 
going I told Miss Wilson how much I should value 
a piece of her father’s hand-writing. ‘Oh! enough 
of that is here, | dare say ; mamma, what shall I 
get?? *Oh, go to his study and bring something 
from his table. I wished you had suggested it be- 
fore, and he would have written something original. 
But stop till to-morrow and you shall have some- 
thing. Where shall we send it?’ I regretted that I 
was to leave so early as to deprive me of that honor. 
Miss Wilson immediately ran np stairs, and brought 
down two of the original manuscripts of the last 
‘Notes of Ambrosianz,’ which of course [ received 
with suitable thanks. By the way, 1 told Mrs. 
Wilson, which not a little pleased her, (what in- 
deed I had felt the truth of all the evening,) that ‘in 
enjoying the happiness of meeting their pleasant 
family circle 1 was introduced into the secret and the 
source of much of her husband’s poetry and feel- 
ing, and wondered, not so much, though I admired 
the more, the creations which had delighted for 
years the literary world.’ Wilson having entered 


from the entry, expressed the pleasure which he 
felt in the acquaintance, regretted its briefness, and 
that if I would write him from London he would— 
give me a good long letter in return. The streets 
were solitary as I passed through them for my room, 
for the lasttume. There was something very me- 
lancholy in my feelings as I passed through the si- 
lent but splendidly lighted streets, meeting here and 
there vigilant watchmen, or under some lamp-post 
the sad, forlorn, and miserable ruin of what was 
once female innocence, virtue and loveliness.’ 


NOVEL FEAT. 


The York Pa. Republican of Wednesday men- 
tions a novel feat, performed by a Yankee, at that 
place, a few days since. Early in the morning an 


‘argument took place between a Yankee stranger and 
' a resident of the borough, in relation to the merits 


of masonry and antimasonry. At last the opponent 
of the Yankee becoming somewhat irritated, offered 
his antagonist five dollars, if he would sit upon 

post at the door of the Hotel, in the open street, and 
lecture upon antimasonry from that time until the 
setting of the sun. The Yankee met the proposition 


at once; the money being staked, he mounted, not — 


the rostrum, but the post, and there he sat reading 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 

We have frequently noticed the Penny Magazine, 
published in Boston, as one of the cheapest and best 
publications of the kind issued in this country., We 
have before us a few numbers of the Family Maga. 


zine, a work on a similar plan, published in New | 


York, and certainly in no respect inferior. It jg 


designed to be equally useful, but more American | 
in its character—to consist not only of articles copied ' 
from foreign periodicals of merit, and alluding to| 
foreign subjects, but to embrace and discuss Ameri-| _ 


can topics, history, scenery and manners. The prin- 


cipal object of the publishers is to collect, condense _ 


and systematise the great mass of general knowledge 
contained in myriads of volumes, and lying altogether 
beyond the reach of the great body of the commu- 
nity; and thus collected, condensed, and system- 
atised, to place it, by its cheapness and camprehen- 
siveness, within the reach of all, thereby diffusing 
general information universally, and annihilating 
the monopoly of knowledge by the favoured few 
who have leisure to devote their days to letters, — 
The work is published weekly, each number con- 
taining eight pages and several engravings, at $1,50 
per annum. The second volume has just com- 
menced. To afford the reader a more satisfactory 
notion of the character of the work, we may mention 
that the second number of the second volume, issued 
on Saturday last, contains) a history of the build- 
ing of Babel—a notice of the distinguished charace 


ters who lived during that period—an engraving ree _ 


presenting a view of the supposed site of Babylon— 


an article on Language—another on the Ruins of | | 


Moab, with an engraving—an article on Mythology, 
with an engraving—another on the history of the 
Elephant, with an engraving—a biographical sketch 
of Joseph Labre—a legend—a piece of poetry, and 
several items of literary and other intelligence. Mr. 
T. K. Greenbank is the agent for Philadelphia, 


LITTELL’S MUSEUM. 
he May number of the Museum of Foreign Li- 
terature is already before the public. It contains 
several admirable articles. ‘The story of the Dead 
Boxer, is equal to any of the sketehes from the Diary 
of a late London Physician. We have read it with 
intense interest, 


The Westchester Republican of Tuesday states 
that Jonathan M‘Ewen, a coloured man, died on Fri- 
day last in that neighbourhood, under circumstances 
which excited suspicion of his having been poisoned. 
An inquest was held over the body on Saturday, 
and a post morteta examination made by the physi- 
cians. No analysis of the contents of the stomach 
had yet been made, but the appearances which were 
presented upon dissection, were such as to increase 
the suspicions which were entertained in relation to 
his death. The inquest meets again to-day, when 
further light will be thrownupon the subject by the 
investigations of the medical witnesses, 


CASE OF RIOT. 
A case of riot was a day or two since decided by 


the Mayor’s Court which, we think it well to notice 
as a matter of admonishment. We derive the parti- 
culars from a report in the Sentinel. It appears that 


a gentleman from Virginia had caused a black boy, | 


a runaway sluve of his, to be arrested in Philadel- 
phia, and on a certain day, before Archibald Ran- 
dall, Esq. a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
the ease was tried according to the forms prescribed 
by the laws of this state, and a decree of restitution 
was awarded in favour of the master. 
whole of that trial, the Court House was crowded 
with blacks, among whom there appeared to be great 
excitement. Several of these defendants were ex- 
amined as witnesses; it was very plainly to be per- 
ceived by the officers who had the slave in custody, 
that a rescue would be attempted, and some pre- 
cautionary measures were therefore adopted. 
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‘Me. Donnahower, @ constable, previous to their 
leaving the court room, had fastened the slave’s wrist 
to his own, declaring that if they carried off the 
slave, they should take him along with them. The 
officers left the court room from the door fronting 
the state house yard, and hurried to get into the first 
carriage that might be convenient upon the stand 


in Sixth street. 
The blacks rushed out through the door fronting 


on Sixth street, uttering cries of “there they g0,’ 
‘stand by,” &e. and with many other threatening 
cries and gestures, evincing a determination to com- 
mit some act of violence. 

The carriage was immediately surrounded by se- 
veral hundred blacks, amongst whom could be ob- 
served women, exciting and participating in the 
scene. A disturbance here took place, which might 
have resulted in the loss of lives, had not the rioters 
been met with great firmness and forbearance on the 
part of the officers. The traces were cut, and the 
progress of the carriage impeded for some time; se- 
veral of the officers were struck; blows were passed 
on both sides; but the officers succeeded in making 
off with the slave, and arresting several of the de- 
fendants om the spot. ‘hey were brought into the 
court house, and committed by Judge Randall, who 
witnessed the whole transaction from the court house 
windows. 

Seven of these rioters were tfied, and six of them 
convicted. Five were sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment, and another to nine months. This 
result should serve as a warning to others. How- 
ever deeply we may regret the existence of slavery 
in this country, the laws must be enforced, and all 
who transgress them adequately punished. 


The Boston Gazette says:—‘** It is rumoured that 
Mr. Kemble and his daughter Fanny intend to 
spend another year in this country. It is also ru- 
moured that Mr. K. has some legal difficulties to 
contend with in this city, growing out of his engage- 
ment with a former Manager of the Tremont theatre. 
The sum at stake is said to be rising $3000, which 
the aforesaid Manager, with good intentions, and for 
justifiable ends, sues to recover of Mr. Kemble at the 
hends of an intelligent jury. If Mr. K. loses the 
case, it is said other suits of a similar character will 
be commenced forthwith by other Managers.” 


HORRIBLE MURDER. 

We understand that on the afternoon of Saturday 
last a female called upon ’Squire Loughead, and tes- 
tified that a murder had been committed under the 
following circumstances: Two men, one named 
Gill, the other Fletcher, resided together in a 
house in the neighbourhood of the Navy Yard, and 
on Monday evening last, a quarrel took place be- 
tween them in relation to some property they had 
stolen. One threatened the other with assassination, 
and accordingly went into his bed room the same 
night, after the victim was asleep, beat his brains 
out with an axe, cut his throat with a knife, and af- 
terwards buried his body in the cellar. Squire Loug- 
head, in company with the Coroner and Police Offi- 
cers, immediately proceeded to the house, arrested 
the murderer, and committed him to prison. He 
exhibited the utmost indifference the whole time, 
stood by laughing while they were digging for the 
body, at the same time denying the charge egainst 
him. ‘The body of the deceased was buried to the 
depth of five feet under ground, and when recovered 
it presented a shocking spectacle. 


CONVICTION FOR MURDER. 

Our readers will remember the melancholy case 

of Sutcliffe, who was inhumanly murdered a short 
time since by two wretches, while sitting by the fire- 
side with his wife and child. One of the supposed 
murderers was subsequently arrested, and his trial, 
which oceupied the attention of the Court of Oyer 
and ‘Terminer for some days, terminated on Thurs- 
day last. The verdict of the jury was rendered on 
Thursday evening at nine o’clock, convicting the 
— of Murder in the First Degree. By the 
aws of Pennsylvania, the penalty of the crime is 
death, and Murray will therefore be executed unless 
pardoned by the Governor, which is not probable.— 
Ihe jury were absent only half an hour. We shall 
endeavour to give a more particular notice of the 
trial in a day or two. 


THE DREWS. 
The trial of a father and two sons, of the name 
of Drew, has occupied the attention of the Mayor’s 
Court for some time past, and has excited consi- 


derable interest. Two daughters of the elder Drew, 
neither of them more than twenty years of age, 
were present during the greater part of the trial. 
The charge against the accused was forgery. ‘lhe 
father was convicted of the crime, and the sons 
acquitted and discharged. 


THE LAW LIBRARY. 

The May number of this periodical is already be- 
fore us. ‘Lhe publisher is generally in advance of 
histime, and this argues well for his business habitss 
and indeed for his general character, for the man 
who is behind hand in one contract is likely to be 
dilatory*in all things. The Library continues to 
be editedjby Judge Sergeant and G, C. Lowber, Esq, 
The number before us, like all its predecessors, i- 
beautifully printed on fine white paper, and contains 
the conclusion of a rare and valuable legal work,— 
The next or June number will contain the ‘Law of 
Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, with practi- 
cal observations, by Charles Ellis, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn,” and a Treatise on the Equitable Doetrine of 
the Copversion of Property, by J. H. Leigh, and R. 
Dalzell, Esqs. of Lincoln’s Inn. 


TRIALFOR MURDER. 
The trial of Henry Ford, alias Charles Brown, 
and Henry Thomson, on an indictment for the mur- 
der of John Ganzey, took place in the Court of Oy- 
er and Terminer—Judge King, presiding—on the 
25th instant. ‘The parties, all blacks, met in Davis’ 
victualling cellar, in Water near Spruce, on the 
night of the 11th October last. Ganzey procured 
some food for which he refused to pay, aud was re- 
primanded and struck by Davis, after which he left 
the cellar, but shortly returned, apologised for his 
refusal, said it was a mistake, paid the money and 
again went away. He was followed by the prison- 
ers, who immediately attacked and beat him with- 
out mercy. Ford seems to have been the principal 
aggressor. Ganzey offered no resistance, but cried 
murder. When assistance arrived he was taken into 
a neighboring cellar, where he died on the morning 
of the day following. 
The case was argued by Messrs. O’Neill and 
Tarr for the defendants, and by Mr. Dallas for the 
commonwealth. 
The jury after an absence of a few minutes, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty of murder in the second 
degree. 


STORM AT BOSTON. 

The Boston Courier of Wednesday says:—** The 
lightning which flashed over the city last night, 
about 11 o’clock, was as vivid as we ever remember. 
At times it was truly appalling, and the loud roaring 
thunder that accompanied it seemed to shake the 
earth. We have not heard of damage done by it in 
the city, but we learn that the dwelling house of 
Mr. Stephen H. Bennett, in Brighton, near the Wa- 
verly House, was struck after the family had retir- 
ed. The ,lightning entered every room in the 
house, and descended, in its “ searching operation,” 
to the cellar. ‘The chimney was thrown down, and 
the shingles torn from the roof, and carried to a 
great distance. The whole building was so much 
shattered, that it was found necessary for the family 
to remove immediately—yet not a vestige of fire was 
discovered in any part of the house—the furniture 
was scarcely touched, and no person was injured.— 
It is still more remarkable, that when tle lightning 
struck the house, the only person that it awoke was 
Mrs. Bennett, who aroused the rest of the family,all 
of whom were ignorant till then of what had hap- 
pened. 

** Since the above was in type, we have conversed 
with a gentleman who resides near Mr. Bennett.— 
He says that it is worth a walk to Brighton only to 
examine the house. The escape of the inmates was 
miraculous and almost incredible. ‘lhe lightning, 
after striking the chimney, seems to have divided it- 
self into three principal shafts or branches, and pass- 
ed off in different directions. The house is literally 
shattered to pieces—stoop uptorn, portico destroyed, 
windows broken, doors unhinged, walls cracked, 
plastering shattered, &c. yet not an article of furni- 
ture, not even a looking glass, was broken. We 
learn also that it struck a barn in Rochester.” 


SHOCKING BRUTALITY. 

A correspondent of a New Orleans paper, relates 
the following:—**Yesterday at about ten o’clock, the 
dwelling house ofa Mr. Lalaurie, corner of Rey 21 
and Hospital streets, was discovered to be on fire, 
and whilst the engines were occupied in extinguish- 
ing it, it was rumoured that several slaves were kept 
chained in some of the apartments. The crowd 
rushed in to their deliverance, and amongst others, 
Mr. Canonge, Judge of the criminal court, who de- 
manded of Mr. and Mrs. Lalaurie, where the poor 
creatures were kept, which they obsiinately retused 
to disclose, when Mr. Canonge with a maply and 
praiseworthy zeal rushed into the kitchen, which was 
on fire, followed by two or three young men, and 
brought forth a negro woman, found there chained. 
She was covered with bruises and wounds from se- 
vere fl gging. All the apartments were then forced 
open. Inaroom on the ground floor,two more 
were found chained and ina deplorable condition. 
Up stairs and in the garret, four more were found 
chained. some so weak as to be unable to walk, and 
all covered with wounds and sores. One, a mulatto 
boy, declares to have been chained for five months, 
being fed daily with only a handful of meal, and re- 


ceiving every morning the most cruel treatment.” 


The Cooper Benefit was to take place at New Or- 
leans on the evening of the 14th inst. Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. Knight, Mrs. G. Barrett, Mr. E. Forrest, Mr. 
Sinclair, Mr. G. H. Barrett and Mr. Caldwell had 
volunteered for the occasion. The entertainments 
were to consist of the Blue Devils, the third act of 
Othello, the Hunter of the Alps, the fourth act of 
Virginius, the petite comedy of the Dumb Belle, 
and a grand musical olio. 


MOZART’S REQUIEM. 

This celebrated composition takes its name from 
the first words of the solemn service of the departed, 
** Requiem xterum dona eis Domine: Eternal rest, 
grant to them, O Lord.” Requiem masses have been 
composed by various eminent musical professors; 
but that of Mozart has obtained the most general 
celebrity. This author was born at Salsbury, in 
1756, and died in 1791, at the early age of 36 years. 
At the age ofeight, he performed on the Organ, be- 
tore the French Court, and was found equal to the 
greatest masters, He composed a great number of 
operas, one of which had 20 successive representa- 
tions even On the Italian stage, although he was but 
fourteen years of age when he composed it. His 

enius was not less exquisite in sacred than in pro- 
ane music. He enriched the music of the caurch 
with a large collection of delightful masses. 

But the master piece of all bis production is said 
to be the Requiem, It was the last. It was written 
under the influence of a melancholy conviction which 
he had formed, that he was about to die, and that he 
was writing this requiem for his own burial. Afraid 
that he would not live to finish it, although his 
friends could see no cause for this appreiiension, he 
allowed himself no respite till it was completed.— 
Whether it was that he really felt himself sinking, 
or that the effort accelerated his death, certain it is 
that his melancholy prediction was verified, and that 
he was a corpse when his requiem was performed for 
the first time. 

This singular coincidence may have contributed 
much to the great applause with which this produc- 
tion of Mozart was received in the musical world. 
But it is equally probable thatits excellence is owing 
mainly to the peculiar disease of the imagination, 
whilst he was writing it. Led away by the idea of 
proximate dissolution, his mind was already among 
the dead. 

There he conceived the manner in which the liv- 
ing members should represent in sacred mnsic the 
feelings and desires of the departed brethren, for 
whose rest the church offers sacrifice to God. Now 
the tremendous crash of perfect harmony, as the 
strong cries for mercy and eternal rest, and now the 
soft, plaintive tones of entreaty, and submission to 
the divine will, seem to have been conceived in the 
midst of death and eternity. ‘The * Dies ire, &e.” 
referring to the last judgment, is said to be awfully 
melancholy and sublime. 


Dr. Thomas L. Smith, one of the representatives 
of Chester county, in the State Legislature, has re- 
ceived the appointment of Collector of Tolls on 
the Pennsylvania Canal. He is to reside at Co- 
lumbia. 


The Village Record says:—‘+* Court commences 
on Monday next. There were nine criminal causes 
for trial on Saturday evening last.—Three for riot: 
ore for assault and battery: one for concealing the 

irth of a child: and rour for MURDER! 


Dennis Prieur has been re-elected Mayor of New 
Orleans. 


ANOTHER FAILURE. 
The Baltimore Chronicle of yesterday says: “We 
understaod that the United States Insurance Company 
of this city stopped payment yesterday.” 


: FATAL ACCIDENT. 

Mr. Joseph Davis, a respectable and industriou 
citizen of Bradford county, was drowned inthe Sus 
quehanna, about a mile below the borough of To- 
wanda,a lew days since, under the following cir- 
cumstances—Mr. D. and another gentleman were 
attempting to cross the river in a small board skiff 
which was new, and had not been corked to prevent 
its leaking; in consequence of which, before they 
reached the Opposite shore the skiff had become so 
nearly filled with water as to be in danger of sink- 
ing. In this situation, when withir a few rods of the 
shore, Mr. Davis became alarmed and jumped out 
of the skiff, overturniog it and leaving them both in 
the midst of the water; and neither of them being 
able to swim Mr. Davis was drowned, and the other 
gentleman barely eseaped with his life. 


NEW COUNTERFEITS. 
The Charleston papers caution the public against 
receiving certain bills of the denomination of $100, 


purporting tobe of the office of the Bank of the 
United States at Washington, payable to the order 
of Richard Smith, Gashieryas four of the above de- 
scribed notes have been presented at the Branch in 
Charleston for examination by different persons, who 
had received them as genuine, This cireumstanee 
induces the supposition that there must be many oth- 
ers of the same kind now in course of imposition up- 
on the unwary. Those which have been so presented, 
are signed by N. Biddle, President; Wm. M‘Il- 
vaine, Cashier; letter M. and dated 17th February, 
1830. 


RECAPTURE, 

Collins, alias Cowden, who was taken some weeks 
since, and lodged in the jail of Fredericksburg, Va. 
on a charge of altering a check on the branch bank 
of that place, from $96 to $9600, and obtaining the 
money at bank, escaped from prison on Friday last, 
by means of a false key, which had been conveyed to 
him, by some means, while in confinement. It was 
not long before the alarm was given, and an active 
pursuit was instituted, which proved successful. He 
was recaptured about noon next day, near Dumfries, 
in the same county, and reconducted to Fredericks- 
burg jail. The false key was found upon him. 


SHIPWRECK & LOSS OF LIFE. 

We have seen a letter, says the Boston Transcript, 
from Captain Isaac Percival, of the schooner Gene- 
ral Jackson, from this port, on a sealing voyage, dat- 
ed at the Isle of France, in December last. He states 
that after leaving St. Salvador, (no date given) he 
proceeded to the island of St.gPauls, where he found 
twenty-one poor unfortunate beings, the only survi- 
vors of ninety-one men, women, and children—the 
crew and passengers of the English ship Lady Mun- 
roe, cast away there. They had been shipwrecked 
ten days, but the bodies of the dead remained un- 
buried. After performing the unpleasant task of 
committing the putrid bodies to the earth, he em- 
barked with the survivors, on board his vessel, and 
carried them in safety to Port Louis, in the Isle of 
France. The Lady Munro was commanded by 
Captain John Aiken. She sailed from Calcutta on 
the 2t7h June, and was wrecked on the night of the 
Oct. 


SHLEOLIONS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS. 


BY T. SHELDRAKE, ESQ. 


The ‘Alchemist,’ ‘Old City Manners,’ and other 
powerful comedies of Ben Johnson and the contem- 
porary dramatists, have often been acted to most 
crowded houses in my time; have conferred—just- 
ly, indeed, during their own time—very lasting and 
well-merited reputation on the eminent actors who 
performed in them; yet these pieces will, in all pro- 
bability, never be performed again with a like rel- 
ish, at least, not in our day, for this simple reason— 
the merit of the performance would not be felt nor 
relished by the audience, to whose notice they might 
be offered. Of this inability to appreciate character 
I will give an example, which, though rather broad 
I must confess, | know to ve quite correct. 

Garrick, in the very earliest part of his career, 
acquired z very high reputation for the power he 
displayed in performing Abel Drugger in the‘Alche- 
mis’—the most powerful cootrast which could be 
produced to Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth, and other 
prodigies of the talents displayed by him, to as- 
tonish all the country jfand that bis suecess was equal- 
ly great in this insignificient but difficult part, which 
he sustained, very frequently, through his long life, 
may be proved by this aneedote, which 1 have the 
means of knowing to be authentic. 

Peter Garrick, the elder brother, lived at Litch- 
field, at his ease, apon the income he possessed,— 
On the occasion of some townsman coming to Lon- 
don, Peter Garrick addressed a letter to his brother 
David, in Southampton-street, where he then liv- 
ed, requesting him to show the lions of London to 
their townsman, with whatever other ecivilties he 
could offer. The man of Litchfield arrived in the 
great cily; proceeded to Southampton-street, and on 
knocking at the door was told Mr. Garrick was not 
athome, being engaged to attendthe rehearsal at 
Drury-lane theatre that morning, as he must play 
Able Drugger in the ‘ Alchemist’ that even/ng, 
when ke would be sure to see him, if he did not fiad 
him before. 
John of Litehfield, acting agreeably to this infor- 
mation, went to the theatre, but instead of returning 
to Southampton-street, went back to Litchfield, 
where he attended to his own business, and took no 
notice of Peter Garrick. / 

The latter gentleman, surprised at this neglect, 
was at some pains to get sightof bis townsman, and 
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at last succeeded, by getting him into his parlour, 
in obtaining the desired opportunity to question him 
why he did not bring am answer to his letter. 

‘Because your brother did not give any,’ was the 
conclusive answer. 

‘Indeed,’ said Peter, ‘that is very extraordinary, 
for David is generally more correct in his corres- 

ondence. What did he saytoyou??’ The man was 
silent. Peter now saw there was something to be 
explained in the business; and insisting upon an an- 
swer, kept him in the room till it was given. John 
of Litchfield took fire at this coercion, exclaiming— 

‘ Well, master Garrick, as you will have an an- 
swer, you shall have it, take it as you please. 
went to Southampton-street: David was not at home; 

they said I might go to him at the play-house.— 
Well, they raade me pay three shillings to go ', 
which I thought a strange proceeding; howsoever, 
that was nothing; when he did show himself he was 
the nastiest, dirtiest, shuffling little blackguard that 
I ever put my eyes upon. [ would not speak to 
him, nor see him, or own him as atownsman, though 
he is your brother; so I came away and lett him to 
play his dirty tricks by himself.’ . 

Garrick, besides making Shakspeare’s finest cha~ 
racters his own, revived Ben Johnson’s * Alchemist, 
of which himself was the principal support as long 
as he lived. Soon after hisdeath it was neglected, 
and has since been forgotton. He, likewise, brought 
into permanent notice ‘Every Man in his Humour, 
taking Kitely to himself, giving Bobadil to Wood- 
ward, and Stephen to Shuter; and such was the 
strength of his company, that the representation of 
this play in all parts, though the characters are nu- 
merous, was more perfect than that of any other 
even in those days of perfection; but death carried 
off several of the inferior, yet not unimportant cha- 
racters; which could not be replaced by others of 
equal merit. When Garrick relinquished Kitely, 
the piece lost its greatest attraction. Then Wood- 
ward fell, and carried Bobadil with him, when the 
piece sunk into oblivion; but was revived for a short 
time by Henderson, who showed himself to great 
advantage in it. On Henderson’s death it sunk to 
rise no more, and became quite forgotten by all who 
cannot, like the writer, cast an eye backwards on the 
times which are gone. 

From Beaumont and Fletcher, besides reprodu- 
cing Philaster for Powell, he restored ‘Rule a Wile 
and have a Wife,’ making Leon his own, and giving 
the Copper Captain first to Woodward, and, after 
Woodward’s desertion, to his friend Tom King. 
I did not know the original Estefania, but Mrs. Ab- 
ingdon was the best I have seen. He made ‘The 
Chances’ a stock-piece with so much effect that no 
one ventured to touch it ull it was appropriated by 
Henderson, from whom it passed, once more, to 
John Palmer, and, becoming utterly degraded, was 
forgotten. 

Garrick made one more step from the ancient dra- 
ma towards modern times by reviving the ‘Game- 
sters,’ by Shirley. This approaches so nearly to 
the manners of our own times, that a modern audi- 
ence may see, understand, and relish it without ma- 
king very violent efforts. Itwas long a favourite; 
but, like many of its more ancient companions, 1s 
but seldom introduced. ; 

Approaching more nearly to his own times, Gar- 
rick acquired much reputation for acting in pieces 
written in or very near his own times; but he again 
retrograded to alter and greatly improve, W ycherly 
‘Country Wife,’ a play suited to the times of Charles 
the Second, but unfit to be seen in any other, Its 
plot was adapted to that time, not more by its excep- 
tionable matter than by the manner in which the bu- 
siness was conducted. Garrick new-modelled the 
whole; instead of the country wile he transformed 
her into a country girl, with all the peculiariues 
which Wycherly had givento his wife, but changed 
to similar propensities in a girl, in whom they were 
not morally wrong, because they were merely the 
effect of ignorance. Mrs. Abingdon was Garrick’s 
favourite Country Girl, but, though she had great 
merit in various ways, it was not that she gave even 
a true stage representation of the character; her per- 
formance more nearly resembling the action of a 
country girl at a masquerade, : 

‘The Country Girl is a character which was new 
to our stage my time, till Mrs. Abingdon produced 
it in all itsrichness and variety. Among all who 
saw the distinguished actress in these situations from 
the beginning of her career, few are able and wil- 
ling to tell what they have seen and known; while l, 
having no motives for aversion or concealment, shall 
render an essential service in some future commu- 
nication by giving some details of what is within my 
own knowledge of this highly talented lady. 

MRS. JORDAN. 

Several accounts of the Jife of Mrs. Jordan are 
extant, more or less authentic, but as none of them 
are now in my hands, | will not quote any, but be 
satisfied to relate such facts as 1 know of my own 
knowledge to betrue. Her maiden name was Bland; 
and.she was said to be a native of seme part of 
Wales. Having no foriune to dependon when the 
time came for her to choose the occupation by which 
she was to live, a strong inclination led her to at- 
tempt the stage. Her first step in that profession 
was towards Dublin, where she obtained access to 
Daly, thea proprietor and manager of the only thea- 
tre in that capital, and explained her wishes. Daly, 
the most worthless, profligate, and impudent of the 
Irishmen at that period connected with the stage, 
seeing a stranger lovely, interesting, and in distress, 
applying to him on this subject, told her, sans cere- 


monie, that she must submit to certain scandalous 
conditions, in which case she might make her debut 
in Dublin; if otherwise, she should not act there, nor 
in any other theatre in Ireland from which he could 
exclude ber. In those days Daly’s influence in that 
respect was very great. 

Under these circumstances, what could she, a wan- 
derer in a strange land, do? On one hand was star- 
vation, on the othee disgrace. She made her pro- 
fessional attempt, succeeded, and immediately left 
Ireland. She never saw Daly trom that period; nor, 
after she had arrived at the zenith of her popularity, 
would she go to act in Ireland, though frequently 
tempted to do so by very large offers, so long 4s Daly 
was known to be in a situation to annoy her by his 
disgusting presence. 

Her next appearance, and first regular perform- 
ance On any stage, was at York, under old Tate 
Wilkinson, who had the merit of introducing more 
of our eminent actors and actresses to the public 
than any other manager. He sew and heard this 
young lady rehearse Miss Peggy in the ‘ Country 
Girl,’ was delighted, and got the piece ready for the 
public. On preparing the bill for the printer he 
asked, for the first time, what was the lady’s name? 

‘ Miss Bland,’ she replied with much gravity. 

*Indeed!? suid old ‘l'ate, with one of his archest 
leers, and with that prominent front. ‘My good 
young lady, that will never do; for my Yorkshire 
audience are too pure to suffer any Miss to appear 
before them in so unquestionable a shape—therefore, 
to quiet their scruples, we must give you another 
dip in the river Jordan, and by rebaptism give you 
a name better adapted to their conceit.? The hu. 
mours of the title pleased both parties, and Mrs- 
Jordan, the lady remained, and will remain so long 
as she may be remembered in any manner. 

As Mrs. Jordan, she became the general comic 
favourite in all the circle of the York theatres, so 
that the class of country girls,hoydens,Little Pickles 
and similar characters derived all their import- 
ance from her mode of representing them. She had, 
like most country performers, made herself very 
useful in the theatre. She continued in this way for 
some time till Gentleman Smith, as he was called, 
that hero of the *‘ School for Scandal,’ and the whole 
first-rate range of the tragedy and Comedy in Dary- 
lane theatre, seeing her performance on one of his 
trips to Doncaster races, strongly recommended the 
proprietors to secure her for their theatre, and which 
they did at a salary which was remarkably high for 
a performer who had not actually tried in the capi- 
tal; a circumstance which in the end proved fortunate 
to her no less than to themselves. 

Having thus brought Mrs. Jordan to London, be- 
fore we introduce her more closely to our readers, 
we will make them acquainted with old Tate Wilk- 
inson, to whom she was indebted for the first of her 
good fortune, and who was himself a remarkable 
man, and had for many years been very useful to the 
theatres in his time. 

His father was aclergyman, who performed his 
clerical duties in the free chapel of the Savoy, which, 
being within the duchy of Lancaster, was extra-paro- 
chial; and, in executing his duties, he had a regular 
and respectable congregation of neighbours, who as- 
sociated with him upon triendly terms, being mem- 
bers of the Church of Engtand. He likewise per- 
formed the funeral service, and the sacrament of ma- 
trimony; the latter, though otherwise similar to the 
way in which marriages were performed in the cha- 
pels of the Fleet and Mayfair, upon the whole with 
superior decency; so thatthe Wilkinsons were grow- 
ing with as much respectability as their neighbours, 
when an unforeseen accident ruined them complete- 
ly and irrevocably. 

In those days, matrimony was effected with as 
much facility as avy other folly. ‘Ihe parties, 
choosing to venture, had only to put a small quan- 
tity of money in their purses, and walk out to May- 
tair, the Fleet-side, the Savoy, and, I believe, some 
other places, where the parson’s cad whispering in 
their ears, ** Wantto be married, sir and madaim!”’ 
hurried them into his sanctorum, gave the tack, pock- 
elted the fee, wrote the certificate, and turned the 
happy, happy pair into the wide world, too often 
leaving them to exclaim, in the words of Congreve, 


‘Thus grief still treads upon the hee!s of pleasure! 
Murriedin haste, they may repent at leisure.’ 


To which others frequently rejoined, still in the 
words of the same witty bard, 


‘Some, by experience, find those words misplaced, 
At leisure married, THEY REPENT IN HASTE.” _ 
This, like many old grievances, went on, till. 

accidentended it. A patriotic Fox, which was only 
a commoner, gobbled up a truly royal goose, she 
being lineally and matrimonially descended from 
the ancient, noble, and royal house of Richmond, 
who being descended, via sinister, from the ancient 
and truly royal loins of Charles Stuart the Second, 
could not brook the disgrace of having their breed 
crossed by the tail of a fox, procured an act to be 
passed, depriving all persons of the power of marry- 
ing Without consent of friends, except by galloping 
off to Gretna Green in a chaise and four, and punish- 
ing all persons who performed such marriages, in 
aad manner, by transporting for life, or something 
ike it. 

Poor Wilkinson, not having the fear of the new- 
made law before his eyes, married Vernon, a well- 
known singer, toa young actress, according to the 
good old, but now illegal practice; and this being 
the first public infringement of the act, all parties 
were punished in what was intended to be the most 


severe manner, though it certainly was not so; for 
Vernon and his fair friend were freed from their 
shackles, which neither of them cared a farthing 
abont, and the poor clergyman was sent to end his 
days in banishment! His family thus was completely 
ruined, The kindness of friends enabled the widow 
andher son to bear up under their misforiunes, 
though with much difficulty. Wilkinson, during 
the close of his life, published memoirs of his own 
chequered career, from which, if it were proper to 
treat our readers with twice-told tales, we might 
extract many anecdotes, which would be interésting 
here. but shall confine ourselves to the notice of 
such particulars as are little, if at all known, unless 
to ourselves. 

Old Tate relates that, by the kind contributions of 
his mother’s friends, he was educated in a celebrated 
boarding-school, kept by a Mr. Tempest at Wands- 
wortb, in Surrey. This school was remarkable for 
having educated the sons of many persons of rank 
which did not in those days assume the exclusives of 
the present. ‘Ihere was a son of the poet Church- 
ill; two sons of Dr. Kenrick, who afterwards became 
remarkable in literature; two sons of Worledge, a 
painter of some note in his time: one son of Sir 
George Rodney, who, at that time, was only a poor 
lieutenant in the navy, though he lived to become 
one of Britian’s greatest heroes; and Last, as well 
as least, the writer of these papers, who was educat- 
ow! in the same school, a few years after Wilkinson 
eft it. 

No opportunity offering to fix Wilkinson in any 
regular employment, the kindness of his friends in- 
duced them to let him pass his idle time in their 
houses and in the theatre, with which many of them 
were connected. Having no other employment, he 
gradually passed all his time in the theatre, betore 
the curtain daring the representation, and on the 
stage while rehearsals were going on. In this way 
he acquired a settled determination to become an ac- 
tor. ‘Tragedy, comedy, and faree were equally ob- 
jects of his attention; but more especially mimicry, 
which Foot had made popular and fashionable, and 
in which Wilkinson was said to have equalled him, 

He tells us that Garrick gave him an engagement 
for a year or more; he was delighted at this, and on 
his application for his weekly salary, was thunder- 
struck when our Roscius told him, with a sneer, to 
examine his articles before he asked for payment. 
He then first found he had incautiously signed an en- 
gagement to perform one year for avery small week- 
ly salery, which was not to commencetill after he 
had made his first appearance, which the manager 
determined to postpone long enough. There was 
no remedy; but Wilkinson resolved to make the 
best of it, by living among his friends, and obser- 
ving every thing he saw pass on the stage, intending, 
when it might be practicable, to turn it to his own 
account. 

At last, a Dublin acquaintance, with true Irish 
hospitality, franked him to the capital of Ireland, 
gave him apartments in his house,and introduced him 
tothe manager, who resolvedto allow him a trial. 
His friends made a large party, and public curiosi- 
ty collected a large audience. Wilklnson, who had 
not then performed any character, whimsically, 
though luckily, as it proved, resolved to give a se- 
ries of imitations ef the principal London perfor- 
mers. When the curtain ro:e, and the debutant 
walked forward, after receiving the customary en- 
couragement, he began by an imitation of ———— 
(one of the London actors who was best known.) 
Some of the audience, who saw the resemblance to 
the person imitated, exclaimed, ‘that is———!” 
(naming the London actor imitated), and shouts of 
applause followed. A second imitation was success- 
fully made, and tollowed by similar applause; ano- 
ther and another still succeeded,and the whole series 
was completed with the same success, till the curtain 
dropped, and Wilkinson bowed to his audience, for 
the first time in bis Jife, in the character of a suc- 
cessful and favourite actor, 

Invitations, in the Lush fashion of that time,came 
in showers; so that all his time was occupied,— 
This entertainment had a long run, and, when that 
diminished, he became in succession the favourite 
Macbeth, Richard, Hamlet, &e. of the season, was 
well received in all, and, with full pockets, returned 
to London to take his station, a8 a person of conse- 
quenee, among those performers, who would scarce- 
ly notice him when he went away. 

Note by the Editor of the Monthly Magazine to 
his Readers. —We are glad to be able to give the 
name of the author of the papers called * Recollec- 
tions of the Old Actors, by a surviving Spectator 
of Garrick,’ and the ‘Riots in 1780 by an eye-wit- 
ness.” It is Mr. Sheldrake, the celebrated surgeon 
for personal deformities. —This statement is the more 
necessary, as some of our mere wary commentaturs 
have qualified their commendation of his records by 
doubt, which, we trust, will now no longer exist. 


THE WIFE. 
A TALE OF THE TYROL, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Henry D. Inglis, Esq. 

Towards theclose of November, in the year 1809, 
when the unequal struggle. which Hofer and the 
brave Tyrolese had so long maintained wae termi- 
nated, and when all the towns and strong holds had 
been for some time in the hands of the French and 
the Bavarians, Hormayr, a Bavarian Colonel of In- 
fantry, was commandant of the town of Hall. This 
man was a good soldier, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word; he was fearless in battle, and a rigid 
disciplinarian elsewhere; but mercy, justice, humani- 


ty, were words which, to him, carried with th 
no meaning; and whether it might be to further 
military projects, or to aid the designs which w, 
snbservieat to his passions, he would (to use a fa; 
liar expression) stick at nothing. 

At this time, the utmost watchfulness was prac 
etl throughout the ‘Tyrol by the Bavarian authoriti 
Holer, although crushed in concealment, had not 
been nade captive. Large rewards were set on { 
heads of Hofer, Speckbacher, and the other Tyy 
lean leader. ‘Che Bavarians recollected that, on f 
mer occasions, when the war had appeared to 
extinguished, it had been suddenly re-kindled; a 
they kuew a little saw-dust throwa into the Ion, 
u few signal fires on the mountain sides, or the 1 
appearance of Hofer with his sword and rosary, 
Haspinger with his ebony cross, would again fill t 
valleys with patriotsand enemies. 

It was at this time, too, that the ‘Tyrolese leade 
Speckbacher, hunted by his enemies from the mo 
civilized parts of the Tyrol, had concealed hims 
in the little mountain hamlet of Dux, which is situ 
ted among the northern outskirts of the Eisgletsch 
a fact which is important to our story. 

_Hormayr, with his other bad passions, was avar 
clous; and his love of gold, therefore, as well ; 
his accustomed zeal in the public service, urge 
him to leave no means untried in order to discoveé 
the retreat of Speckbacher, a service which he kne 
would give hima claim to promotion, as well g 
make him richer, by ten thousand franks—the re 
ward offered for the seizure. But the vigilance ¢ 
Hormayr was chiefly directed towards Jose 
Schmeider, an innkeeper, and to the inmates of hi 
house. 

Two years and a half previously to the time 
Spackbacher had married Maria, the daughter « 
Joseph Schmeider. Maria, in right of her mothe: 
then dead, inherited a swall property in the villag 
of Rinn, about two miles from Hall; thither she ha 
removed at the time of ber marriage, and there ha 
resided until the events occurred which drove he 
husband from his mountain home: and, soon afte 
she took refuge in the house of her father, and ha 
there remained up to the period when our stor 
commences, It was nottobe wondered at, ther 
that the commandant of Hall should keep an ey 
upon the house of Schmeider, as a likely means ¢ 
discovering the retreat of Speckbacher. 

Maria was/[the most affectionate of wives. Attract 
ed by the hardy character and manly virtues ¢ 
Speckbacher, for Speckbacher was long the mo: 
daring chamois hunter of these valleys, Mari 
Speckbacher, ere she completed her 18th year, ha 
given her hand—her heart she had long given—t 
Speckbacher. Her father had long resisted th 
prayers ot Speckbacher and his daughter’s seere 
wishes; for knowing her to be the heiress of her mc 
ther, as well as all he possessed, and hearing ever 
where that his Maria was the flower of the Inuthal- 
as indeed she was—he thought she might have don 
better than marry one who had nothing to recom 
mend him but a generous disposition and undaunte 
courage. In Maria’s eyes he had another recom 
mendation, so great love of her that he had promis 
ed to abandon his roving and perilous life, and t 
leave, lor her society, the chamois ef the Tyrol t 
their mountain solitudes, Unt Joseph Schmeide 
was a true Ty rolese and a patriot; and although 
first he turned his back upon his daughter and hu: 
band, yet, when Speckbacher became by his service 
ulmost, if not altogether the equal of Hofer in th 
affections of his countrymen, he forgot his ange 
justly prided him elf ou possessing such a son-in 
law, and received Maria into his house with ever 
demonstration of paternal affection, 

It ruay be easily belicved that Maria, thus sepa 
rated liom the lushbaud whom she adored, would en 
deavour to convey to him in his concealment th 
consolation and the «id of whieh he stood in need 
and that, above all. she would devise some mean 
of meeting him. ‘To accomplish this, and to elud 
the vigilance of Hormayr, required the utmost dis 
cretion; for spies had been set on the movements ¢ 
every inmate of Schmeider’s house, as the master ¢ 
it well knew; and Maria was contented during som 
time with knowing that her husband was undiscov 
ered and not distant trom her, rather than run an 
risk of discovery by atiempting to see him. Bat th 
pain of separation, and, above all, her anxiety t 
concert with him some plan to escape into Austria 
at length overcame her prudence; and, on one even 
ing at dusk, disguised as a minor, she issued fron 
the door—not of her father’s house, but the house o 
a friewd who lived in the outskirts, and with whor 
she had been purposely an inmate for several day 
—and took the road to the mountains, 


But, alas! the youthful, loving and lovely wife o 
Speckbacher did not issue from that door unobser 
vei. She had becen seen tu leave her father’s hous: 
some days betore; and spies had ever since been se 
upon the house to which she had been watched. | 
is true, that one in a miner’s drees was seen to g 
into the house or Maria’s friend about an hour be 
fore dusk; and at dusk one in a miner’s dress cam 
out; but the eyes of Hormayr’s satalites were not 
be deceived in the identity of the miner who wen 
in and of tbe miner who came out; and Maria, 4 
she took the path through the fields, was followed by 
keen eyes. Once, before it grew dark, in stepping 
over a Stile, she looked timidly around; but, see 
ing Only a countryman with a spade over his shoul- 
der, she felt reassured, and went on her way. 


I need not tell of the burried and lonely pilgrim- 
age of the wife of Speckbacker along the dreary 
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th them 
ther his mountain paths; the bodes aod fears that thrilled 
yee with her; the quick beatingsof her heart, when sud- 
4 fami. denly pausing, her watchtul ear caught or fancied 
; the fall of a distant footstep; how, as she approached 
Practise ie appointed spot, her feet seareely touched the 
hovities, Mound, so fleetly did expectation urge her on; or 
Not yet Fow she recognized in darkness, what would have 
the baffled all but a loving wite—the form of her ex- 
ont jled and proscribed husband. Nor need [tell of 
44 Ore holy yet warm embrace, the hysteric sobs, the brok- 
‘d 0 be en words, the fond scrutiny that anxiety prompted; 
My and or, when these turbulent moments were Over, the 
so or little hour of tranquil joy that loving hearts some- 
a times secure, even in the lap of misery. It is enough 
rit = to say that the interview ended, and that Speckbacher 
sa after accompanying his faithful wife half a league on 
— the way towards Hall, yielded to her entreaties, 
pate and returned to his mountain concealment; while 
ieee PR Maria with lingering steps and eyelids heavy with 
situae pursued her way. 
To Maria’s midnight walk, and to her interview 
‘tscher, 9S with Speckbacher there had been a witness, the 
| whom she had seen dressed like a countryman, 
SVREEe bwith a spade over his shoulder. When they parted, 
vell as ne had hastened on; but as Speckbacher turned back, 
Urged and his wife pursued her way alone he resolved to 
iscover =" Batiow her to pass, that he might not lose sight of her 
> Knew Taill she entered her tather’s house, It so happened, 
vellas sowever, that the moon, which although sometime 
he ree risen, had been concealed by a dense mass of clouds, 
ince of | suddenly emerged upon a little spot of clear sky 
Joseph that lay in the midst of them. The wife of Speke- 
of his bacher was then descending a sweep of meadow, and 
P approaching the style that terminated it; and the spy 
time, had, at that same moment mounted the stie purpos- 
ster of ing to conceal himself on the other side. The fi- 
other, gure of the countryman with his spade over his shoul- 
village der was distinetly seen for a moment; though the 
he had next it disappeared. 
rehad | Ah! what a sudden pang shot through the heart 
re her of Speckbacher’s wife! She recollected the figure; 
. after she knew she had been watched; she knew that her 
id had i jusband’s retreat was known. Her limbs tottered 
story (3% beneath her, and she would have fallen to the earth 
then, 9 had she not been suddenly aroused to thought and 
n eye action, by the imminent danger of her husband. Her 
ans of first impulse was to hurry back and apprize her hus- 
band of his peril; but could she escape the vigilance 
ttract- of him who had dogged her?—‘had | but a weapon,’ 
1es of said she internally, 1 would follow and close with 
most him; the wife of Speckbacher would find courage 
Maria and strength enough for this.” ‘These were vain 
> had thoughts, and occupied buta moment; wiser thoughts 
N—to succeeded. Every moment lost increased the peril 
d the Fe of Speckbacher. “Hér follower was no doubt hurry- 
secret FE) ing to inform Hormayr; and her only safety seemed 
rmo- | to be to anticipate bim, by making known to her fa- 
every | ther the danger of her husband. 
thal— The wite of Speckbacher flew rather than ran; she 
> done passed the spy like an apparition: he hastened after 
com- her: but, when she reached the noisy but shallow 
unted stream that rans by Volders, instead of making the 
“come circuit by the bridge, she dashed through. Her 
omis- follower would not have been daunted by a brook, 
nd to but a sudden turn and shade of trees concealed her 
rol to from him; and not doubting that she had kept the 
eider road, he did not deviate from it, though he well 
zh at knew that at least a quarter of a league would have 
- hus- been saved by crossing the stream. Thus did the 
‘Vices | wife of Speckbacher gain time, every moment of 
» the . which was precious beyond price; and betore the 
nger, | spy had crossed the bridge of Hall, Maria had burst 
n-in= open her father’s door. 
every Joseph Schmeider, the patriot and the kind father 
was waiting the return of his child: It was already 
sepa- midnight; and he had often gone to the door to lis- 
d en- ten for the sound of her light footsteps. Breathless 
t the she rushed into his arms, and the next moment the 
need; peril of her husband was told, 
deans ‘Haste, Zoppel, said Joseph Schmeider to his 
‘laude faithful servant, bring me my gaiters and my girdle; 
dis- and give me my rifle, andtake thine own—we've a 
its of Jong work betore us, and a perilous one. And now 
er of Maria, my child, said he while he hastily buttoned 
some his gaiters and loaded his rifle, * go to bed to rest, 
COV i not to sleep; trust thy father—thou know’st that 
any | thou can’st trust him. Weve the start of Hormayr, 
t the and shall be time to save thy husband; never doubt 
y to it, child.” And kissing his daughter, who could only 
stria, weep, and sticking his knife in his girdle, he hasti- 
ven ly left the house, followed by the taithtul Zoppel. 
from ‘Stride on, Zoppel,’ said Schmeider, as they left 
se of ; Hall, rapidly behind them; ‘a few moments less 
hom | or niore will make all the difference; the life of an 
days innocent man and a2 patriot hangs on them.’ 
Zoppel necded no encouragement; he had seen 
» of the daughter of Schmeider grow up trom infaney; 
view aud for her or her husband—he would have scorned 
(o,turn his back upon death. 
sat They heard no pursuers, and felt assured that 
oh they had reached the village of Dux before the em- 
go misaries of Hormayr. ‘Their tale was soon and 
=. hot many minutes elapsed before Speckbacher had 
res. lett Dux, to seck a new and less accessible place of 
t to refuge, . 
sont * Thank God!? said Selhmeider, as he stood listen- 
ee ing to the footsteps of Speckbacher, gradually grow- 
a by ing fainter;—‘thank God! Zoppel, lie is saved! Now 
sing Jet us see to ourselves, for Hormayr will not be long 
a.» behind us. But hark! listen, Zoppel! I think I hear 
ont unweleomed sounds, By St Ulric, they are close to 
the village! Save thyself, Zoppel; If they lay hands 
a = us, our lives are not worth an ear of corn.’ But 
ary scape Was next to impossible: the village was already 


surrounded: Schmeider and his follower tried every 


avenue, but every where perceived that they were 
intercepted; and as dawn was at hand, when escape 
was utterly hopeless, they resolved to make a des- 
perate effort to force a passage, The attempt was 
made, but vainly for Schmeider; he was overpowered 
by numbers and made prisoner. Zoppel was more 
fortunate, and found himself clear of the village aud 
unharmed. 

The wife of Speckbacher had,as her father desir- 
ed, thrown herself on her bed, though it may well 
be believed that sleep was far from her; and many 
times as morning approached, she threw open the 
window to listen for the returning footsteps that 
would bring tidings of her husband. At length she 
caught a distant tread, and unable to bear longer 
suspense she left the house, and hurried along the 
street to meet the messenger of good or evil. Zop- 
pel saw her appréach, and tearing off his girdle, 
waved it over his head as signal of good news. ‘God 
be praised! he is saved,’ said she, and the next mo- 
ment the faithful Zoppel was supporting his almest 
insensible young mistress towards her own dwelling. 
It was a heavy calamity to hear the captivity of her 
kind father; but she could not believe that any harm 
was intended him, and imagined that after a short 
imprisonment he would be released. Zoppel knew 
better, but he was silent. 

Hormayr resolved that an example should be 

made of Resiagh Schmeider; he was guilty of assist- 
ing the flight of Speckbacher; and, it Maria bad not 
visted her father in prison, he would speedily have 
carried this resolution into effect. 
Hormayr was one of those men who are not led 
away by the tyranny of any one passion, but who 
cooly calculated the value and chances of several 
projects at a time,and lay downa plan by which the 
failure of one design may be compensated by the 
success of another. So calculated Hormayr on the 
present occasion. Struck by the beauty of Maria on 
her first visit to the citadel,he set himself to consid- 
er how his threefold designs could be made to 
assist each other. Avarace as well as a brutal thirst 
for blood, made the seizure of Speckbacher his pri- 
mary object; disappointment that, by the instramen- 
tality of Joseph Schmeider, Speckbacher had lor the 
present escaped him, prompted a sweet revenge upon 
Schmeider; and his designs real or feigned upon the 
wife of Speckbacher might be made to assist the first 
of these objects, while again, the daughter of her 
father and husband would aid his designs upon her- 
self. He knew the character of Speckbacher suffi- 
ciently well to be convinced that danger either to 
the lite or honour of his wife would draw bim from 
his concealment; and he calculated, too, upon the 
effeet which the peril of Schmeider might have upon 
the resolution of his daughter. Thus had Hormayr 
many passions to gratify. But Hormayr wasa La- 
varian, and understood not the character of the wo- 
men of lyrol, or the wife of a patriot. And when 
she was undeceived as to the situation of her father; 
when Jogeph Schmeider was condemned to die—all 
that she answered to Hormayr was—‘My father isa 
Tyrolean; lam a‘lyrolean. In our country, a fa- 
ther would spurn a daughter who should save jis 
life by the sacrifice of Aer honour.’ Do not add to 
the crime of murdering a father that of insulting bis 
child—the wife, too, sir, of Speckbacher!’ These 
concluding words laid the train of a new and bolder 
design in the mind of Hormayr. ‘Will her answer 
be the same,’ said he, if she believes her husband 
to be in my power?’ 


(To be continued. ) 


“LAZY SAM.” 


The following story will not be worth the 
less for being true. A Kentucky horse drover 
being in South Carolina with a drove, happened 
to take it to the neighborhood of Gen. H ’ 
whose character for jockeying and meneuver- 
ing in trade is much more celebrated than his 
feats in arms. The Kentuckian having perfect 
acquaintance with his character, went to see 
him to sell him some horses, or to swap—or to 
run arace, as the fates and distinies might or- 
der and decree. 

He was one of our careless unconcerned 
knock down and drag out lcoking sort of fel- 
lows; who would assume just as much simplici- 
ty of countenance and address, as circumstances 
might require. He had the appearance of be- 
ing about twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age, as usual was dressed in blue mixed jeans, 
to hide dirt, and wore a drab colored hat for 
the same reason. 3 

‘Gineral,’ said he, ‘I am just from old Ken- 
tuck with some powerful nice horses, and may 
be you want some.—Daddy told me if I came 
in your parts to call on you, and he reckoned 
may be you would buy a pair of matches, or 
help me out in tradin, for he said you had a pow- 
er of money, and understood tradin to a scribe. 
‘Here’s a letter from him,’ handing one. ‘And 
besides I’ve as nice a pair of matches, as you 
could shake a stick at; and as tight a nag for a 
quarter, Daddy says, as any in the parts: but he 
says I must run no races, caze mought lose, and 
we want. all the money we can scrape to pay 
for land. But I reckon he’d suit you to a frac- 


tion, caze you are a sportin character, mought 
win a powerful chance of money on him. 

While he was thus introducing himself and 
telling his business, the General opened the 
letter which read as follows: 

Dear Gineral,—I take this opportunity to 
wright to you by my Job, whois taken the first 
drove he ever driv, and I want you to rolla log 
a leetle for him, if so be it suits you. Job’s 
spry enough at home, but has’nt cut his eye 
teeth yet, and you’ll lend him a hand, I’ll due 
as much for any of your boys if you’ve gotany, 
whenever they come to these parts tradin or 
any thing else. So no more at present, but re- 
main your affectinet friend till death. 

PETER TOMPKINS. 

The hero of horse races, cotton bags and su- 
gar hogsheads, thought that he perceived a 
neat speculation, and acted accordingly. Mr. 
Job Tompkins was received with much court- 
sey; his man and boy-entertained with the best 
in the Jarder, whilst the five and twenty horses 
were not neglected. It is true the General 
had not the slightest recollection of his frrend 
and correspondent, Peter Tompkins. He might 
have once known him, or not. It was the same 
thing. Here was Job, a raw Kentucky stripling, 
with twenty-five fine horses, as easily squeezed 
asaripe lemon, It was not in his nature to 
forbear. 

In the mean time Mr. Job Tompkins made 
himself quite free and easy, and swaggered 
about the costly furnished appartment as if he 
had been inalog cabin. He viewed the silver 
plate on the side board with much apparent as- 
tonishment, and a pair of silver snuffers, espe- 
cially, excited his curiosity. 

‘Lord Gineral! ar them thar candle snuffers 
made out of the pure stuff? I never see’d any 
afore butir’n ones, and mamma uses her sheers. 
And all them ar things on that ar big chist (the 
side board) is the ra’al Spanish castins! I heard 
talk of this afore, but never seed it. Now if I 
was to tell this in our settlement, may be they 
would’n thop straddle of me, and ride over me 
rough shod, fora liar. But they say you’re a 
powerful sight the richest man in the South 
States, aint you” 

To all which the General returned suitable 
answers; and Mr. Joo and he were hand in 
glove, forthe time being. Each man resolutely 
bent to make a successful lodgment in his neigh- 
bor’s pocket with the view of clearing it out, 
a Herculean labor to be sure;s—when Job heard 
in the next room the sound of music. Several 
Kentucky reels were played, anon the sweet 
breathings of a melodious vojce sung ‘Sweet— 
sweet home.’ 

‘May I bed ——d’ said Job, ‘if that dont 
beat Bob Walker, and he’s a patch above com- 
mon. But that aint none of your music boxes 
1 know; it can’t be. Is it? 

‘My daughter is playing on the piano,’ said 
the General,’ ‘we will walk in the room and 
hear her.’ Here were blandishments to strike 
Job dumb, and entrance all his senses. 

“The man who has no music in his soul, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils.” 

Job thought a man might love music and 
spoils also. He felt a liking tor both. There- 
fore be applied the music in his own way most 
rapturously, 

Said Job, ‘May I never pull another trigger, 
if she’s not a priming above any thing I heard 
talk about. Why she’schartered! She’sa ra-al 
one, L assure you. Why its enough to make a 
fellow swim that can’t; and if it was’nt for all 
thes fine kiverlids over the track, (the carpet) 
and [had a partner to my mind, l’a go my drove 
to nothing or less, I can shake the sticks off 
of any boy you can produce.’ 

The General now thought he Kentuckian 
ripe enough. To aid in which he had been 
well plied with choice liquour as he denomina- 
ted the Brandy and Madeira. 

The horses were brought out and examined, 
and praised, and cheapened, and faults found 
with all. 

They could agree upon nothing. 

‘Well, where is your quarter herse”’ asked 
the General. ‘Oh, ho! [ sort o’ tho’t what you 
were after’ answered Job, ‘for you hardly look- 
ed at them thar matches, and these fine geld- 
ings.’ So you must be after the quarter nag. 
Jim fetch up Lazy Sam, will you! Now Gine- 
ral [’ll tell you, honor bright, he’s never been 

lick’t in a quarter spurt, but once; by Joe Mil- 
ler’s sorrel mare, which runs like a streak of 
lightning. She’s a ra-al screamer. Daddy swapt 
for him last fall after she tanned him out. If! 


| knowed her I’d give you her marks, so as you 


migh’nt be tuct in. For I heard Joe was bring- 
ing her to the South to win his expenses. But 
here’s the horse any how, and I assure you he’s 
not slow.’ 

Now be it rembered that honest Job was not 
ignorant, that General H was at that 
time the owner of this identical mare, and for 
reasons best known to himself he wished to 
make a race between her and Lazy Sam. 

The General examined Lazy Sam with the 
eye of a Jockey. 

‘Pish;’ said he very contemptuously, ‘why 
this thing cannot run; why it’s as flabsided asa 
sheep, and as heavy shouldered as a hog, and 
cat hammed besides: I would not give a good 
mule for three of it. Why did you not bring a 
lot of mules to market? I would have bought 
some at a fair price. Your horses do not suit 
me. Pray what do you ask fer this thing which 
you call a running nag? It may do to plough a 
season or two. Does it work?’ 

Unlike the Job of ancient days, Job Tomp- 
kins suffered his anger to rise and master him. 
At least he made the General think so. To use 
his own words, he corvorted. He screamed 
out. 

‘Hello! Mister, I wonder you’re, so mighty 
wise considering you know so little. Why you 
make me feel all over in spots, to listen at you. 
1 reckon may be you’ve got a quarter nag your- 
self: aint you” 

‘I have a plough nag here’ said the General 
very cooly, ‘that [ am sure can run away from 
that thing of yours.’ 

‘Thing? holloed Job, ‘why you make me 
feel sort of wolfy, and I’ve a good mind to go 
my whole lot again any thing you can parade 
in the whole south.’ 

‘I would not spoil a good mind then,’ quoth 
the General. ‘But I suppose you are afraid to 
run, as your father has forbid it.’ 

‘I dont care a solitary flint what Daddy says 
when my Irish is up,’ exclamed Job indignant- 

ly. £ Bring ou your nag and let’s see it.’ 

The General gave the order; and as Job ex- 
pected, the sorrel mare, (once Joe Miiler’s) 
was brought forward. 

While Job examined her, his adversary en- 
deavored all he could to fret him by dispraising 
his horse; and Job appeared to be worked up 
to fever heat. 

To cut short the story, the drove was staked 
against twenty-five hundred dollars in a check 
upon the C— Bank. And the company ad- 
journed to the General’s track, to see the race. 
On the way Job stopped short and facing the 
General, asked very earnestly. 


‘Now you’re sure this aint Joe Miiler’s Nag? 
My mind sort 0’ misgives me, caze from what 
Iv’e heard they sort o’ favor like.’ 

‘D n your Joe Miller and his nag al- 
so,’ replied the General, the mare is mine | tell 
you.’ 

This appeard to be satisfactory. 

I have given you the General’s description of 
Job’s running horse—done to fret him. It was 
by no means a correct one. Lazy Sam was s 
well made poney of the Printer stock, but was 
of a mild, sleepy, sluggish disposition, until his 
mettle was roused.—He generally went with 
his eyes half shut and his head drooping at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees. When the General 
viewed him he was in this condition. 


The horses were in the General’s stable and 
the check for two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars was in the hands of a gentleman present. 
The General had no doubt about keeping all 
Job’s fine horses and sending him home on his 
ten toes. Job thought differently. Lazy Sam 
was led along by Job’s boy as sleepy as usual. 
The preliminaries were adjusted, and riders 
mounted.—As Job threw Jim on Lazy Sam,— 
he sprang all fours off the ground; and his dull 
sleepy look, was changed into a wild, almost 
devilish expression. 

He looked as Job did when he ‘corvoried,’ 

The General lost his usual mahogany color 
and looked pale; but he said nothing. 

I.azy Sam won the race by thrity feet. 


Job was suddenly cool as a cucumber.—And 
as he put the twenty-five hundred dollar check 
in his easy greasy pocket book which he did 
very deliberately, he looked round cunningly. 

‘| sort o’ think that’s first rate and a half,’ 
said Job, ‘and a little past common. Why 
Gin’ral, Sam’s laid you as cold-as a wedge.’ 
He turned round suddenly to his rider, ‘Jim’ 
said he, ‘here’s five dollars, why it all goes in 
a man’s life time. But the Gineral looks as if 
he’d been squeezed through the leetle end of 


nothin, or less. 
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. REVOLTING DETAILS. 

Srare oF Louisiana, 2 Before Judge Preval. 

City of New Orleans. 

‘The deponent declares that on Thursday, 10th 
inst. a fire took place on the premises of Mde. La- 
Jaurie; that he repaired thither as a citizen for the 
purpose of affording any assistance within his pow- 
er; that ow arriving there he was apprised of there 
being in one of the apartments some slaves who 
were chained, and who were, from their situation, 
exposed to perish in the conflagration, That, at 
first, he hesitated speaking to Mr. Lalaurie, but ad- 
dressed some of the friends of the family upon the 
subject. ‘That seeing, however, all the persons pre- 
sent apparently indifferent to the result, he deter- 
mined upon addressing both Mr. and Madame La- 
laurie, who replied to his inquiries of the truth of 
what has been alleged, that it wasa slander. — 1 hat 
he thereupon felt constrained to make fresh inqui- 
ries into the truth of what he had heard. ‘I hat 
Messrs. Montreuil and Fernandez were near him, 
and that he desired them both to go into the garret 
to make the necessary search, observing that he 
had himself once attempted to do so, but was almost 
suffocated by the smoke. That these gentlemen 
came to him some time after, and told him that they 
had made a regular search, but had found nobody. 
That a gentleman whom he believes to have been 
Mr. Felix Lefebvre, came to him and said that he 
had broke the bars of one of the apartments, and that 
he had discovered some slaves, intimating at the 
same time his willingness to point outthe place.— 
That, accompanied by several persons, whose assis- 
tance he desired, he reached the spot pointed out, 
and that it being deemed advisable that the doors 
which were locked should be broken open, it was 
accordingly done. That he entered, accompanied 
by the citizens that were with him, and that two ne- 
gresses were found incarcerated, whom he liberated 
from this den, as it were. ‘That several voices were 
heard declaring that there were other victims in the 
kitchen; that he repaired thither, but found no one. 
That one ofthe uegresses had an iron coller very 
large and heavy, and was chained with heavy irons 
by the feet. That she walked with the greatest diffi- 
culty; that he had no opportunity of examining the 
other who was behind. ‘That one individual, whom 
he believes to have heen Mr. Guillotte, said to him 
that be knew where another slave was confined.— 
That he entered with this gentleman into another 
apartment, where, upon some Ones moving 4 mos- 
quito bar, an old negress was found who had a deep 
wound on the head. ‘That she appeared to be quite 
feeble, too much so to be able to walk; that the de- 
ponent desired some of the persons present to have 
her removed to the mayor’s ottice, where the two 
first had been removed, ‘That upon his (the depo- 
nent) demanding of Mr. Lalaurte if he had any slaves 
in his garret, he replied in an insulting tone, ‘that 
there were persons who would do much better by 
remaining at home than visiting others to dictate to 
them laws in the quality of officious friends.” 

(Signed) CANONGE. 

Messrs. Gockhatt and Fauche appeared and attest- 

ed the truth of this deposition. 


New Orteans, April 12, 1834. 

The popular fury which we briefly adverted to in 
our paper of yesterday, as consequent upon the dis- 
covery of the barbarous and fiendish atrocities com- 
raitted by the woman Lalaurie upon the person of 
her slaves, continued unabated the whole of the eve- 
ning before last and part of vesterday morning. It 
was found necessary for the purpose of restoring or- 
der, for the sheriff and his officers to repair to the 
place of riot and to interpose the authority of the 
state, which, we are pleased to notice, proved effec- 
tual, without the occurrence of any of those acts of 
violence whieh are common upon similar occasions. 
We regret, however, to state that previously, some 
indignities had been shown to judge Canonge, who 


‘yentured to expostulate with the assailants upon the 


propriety of ceasing their operations, and that daring 
the same, deadly weapons were in the hands of ma- 
ny persons, a resort to which at one time was seri- 
ously apprehended. Nothing of the kind happily, | 
however, transpired. 

Nearly the whole of the edifice is demolished, and 
scarcely any thing remains but the walls, which the 
popular vengeance have ornamented with various 
writings expressive of indignation and the justness 
of their punishment. ’ 

The loss of property sustained is estimated by some 
at $40,000, but others think this cslculation exagge- 
rated. It must, however, have been very great in- 
deed, as the furniture alone was of the most costly 
kind, consisting of pianoes, armors, &c. &e, which 
were removed tothe garret, and thrown from thence 
into the street, for the purpose of rendering them of 
no possible velue whatever. 

This is the first act of the Kind that our populace 
have ever engaged in; and although the provocation 
pleads much in favour of the excesses committed, 

et we dread the precedent. To say the least of.it, 
it may be excused, but cannot be justified. Summa- 
ry puoishments, the results of popular excitement in 
a government of laws, can never admit of justifica- 
tion, let the circumstances be ever'so aggravating. 

The whole of yesterday and the preceding day, 
the police jail was crowded by persons pressing for- 
ward to witness the unfortunate wretches who had 

escaped cruelties that. would compare with those of 
a Domitian, a Nero, ora Caligula! Four thousand 
persons at least, it is compated, have already visited 
these Victims to convince themselves of their suffer- 
ings.— Bee. 


A SHORT STORY. 

Mrs. Price, the widow of James Price of Llange- 
noch Park, England, in 1829 placed her two daugh- 
ters ata celebrated boarding school. Lousia was 16, 
Ellen 14 years of age. There were musical, parties 
of both sexes, once a week, at the Academy, which 
were attended by many respectable people, and 
among others by two young merchants from the ad- 
joining town, named Harris and Benson 

Perhaps it is needless to remark that Louisa and 
Ellen, possessing superior endowments of mind and 
great beauty of person, very soon attracted the ear- 
nest attention of the two young merchants. The 
latter were afterwards received by Mrs. Price as 
suitors tor her daughters In June 1831 a large sum 
of money was left to the young ladies by their uncle 
on condition of their remaining single till the age of 
25. Mrs Price would not give her consent to their 
marrage till the provisions of their uncle’s will were 
complied with. What then was tobedone? These 
mercantile lovers persuaded the young, confiding 
and thoughtless girls to elope and peril their hap- 
piness on the faithlessness of man. The adventure 
was performed. ‘The marriage was celebrated 
privately in an obscure chureh. The officiating 
priest was only an accomplice in the garb of a cler- 

yman. Here letus skip over some length of time. 
uusia, the deluded wife of Benson, becomes a mo- 
ther. In, June 1833, Harris goes to Lisbon on bu- 
siness, where he married a Miss Keat, daughter of a 
clebrated wine merchant.—He returned to Eng- 
Jand Jast February with his new wife, Soon after 
Harris’ return, Benson abandoned his wife, the mo- 
ther of his two children; soon he sends a letter to 
the victims of his fraud, relating the whole affair of 
their faise marriage, and offering to make a settle- 
ment on them by way of reparation. Our readers 
can conceive, the wretched fate of these two unhap- 
py females. Ellen died insane two weeks after this. 
—Louisa hearing that her pretended husband was to 
be married on the 10th of March, first strangled her 
two infants, dressed herself in men’s clothes, armed 
with pistols, went to the road, and waited for the gig 
containing the objects of her revenge.—She fired 
both pistols, Benson was shot dead. ‘The horse 
being trightened, run over the cliff into the river, 
where Harris was drowned. Lousia stabbed herselt, 

and was found dead across the corpse of Benson. 

Pawtucket Chron. 

Maelzel’s exhibition, we are gratified to observe, 
continues to atiract large and respectable audiences 
nightly. For mechanical ingenuity, it is probably un- 
rivalled either in this country or in Europe. ‘To 
the young, the caperings and antics of the little au- 
tomatons, are a fruittul source of amusement, and 
for the aged, there are subjects for serious consider- 
ation and profitable jnvestigation in the mechanism 
of the figures exhibited. All are entertained and 
profited by the ingenuity of Mr. Maelzel, who at- 
tends, in person, to the shifting of the various scenes. 
The hall is kept in perfect order, and every possible 
arrangement is matle to promote the enjoyment of 
visiters. 


Episcopal.—At a late convention of the Eastern 
Diocese, the venerable Bishop Griswold was re- 
leased from further parochial duties; the Rev. Mr. 
Vaughan isto succeed him as Rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, in Salem, which church, a beautiful stone 
structure, is to be consecrated in June next. 

The Cholera.—A New Orleans paper of April 11, 
denies the existence of the Asiatic Cholera in that 
city, or that any cases appeared there during the 
present year, but states that within two or three 
months about a hundred persons have been sent to 
the hospital with premonitory symptoms of cholera 
morbus, and some cases have also come under the 
care of resident physicians, 


_Fire—At about half past one o’clock this morn- 
ning, a porter house at 17 East Broadway, kept by 
Mr. Riley, was discovered to be on fire. Three 
families oceupied the house, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty they escaped, with what clothes 
they had. The interior of the house and all the fur- 
niture, &c. were destroyed. —V. Y. Amer. 


Select Poetry. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 
BY C. W. D’OYLE. 
Fling forth that proud banner, whose glorious light 
Triumphantly shines o’er every ocean and sea, 
Its stars will blage brighter, as darker the night 
Spreads its gloom o’er the land of the brave and 
the free. 


“Fling forth that proud banner”—whence_was that 
ery! 

Borne on the blast, from the Mountains it came— 
And hark! to the summons the vallies reply, 

‘“‘Unsullied forever be its brightness and fame.” 


Flag of my country, thou standard of glory, 
When menaced by traitors, thy honor to save, 

Welcome the field, though dreadful and gory, 
Welcome the combat, aye, welcome the grave. 


Think of the blood which your fathers have shed— 
Think of the blood which that banner has cost— 
Then swear by their tombs and the fields where they 


bled 
Not a star shall be dimmed, nota star shall be 
ost. 
When to battle aroused by the shrill trumpet’s 
sound. 
And ag shouting of thousands come thundering 
ar 
When furious steeds with their charge shake the 
ground, 
*Midst the rage of the fight and the storm of the 
war; 


Oh look on that Banner—its sight will inspire 
Your souls to high deeds of renown— 

Oh look on that Banner, enveloped with fire, 
And remember that Flag is your own. 


Like a Condor, alarmed by the fate of her yonng, 

From the cliffs of the Andes she darts through 
the air, 

The clouds of her pinions backwards are flung, 

To the spoiler her screams bring dispair. 


Ye souls of the hills, from your mountain descend 
In a whirlwind of flame, like your sires of yore, 
On the foes of that Banner, and swear to defend 
Its stripes and its stars till time be no more, 


THERMOPYL. 

The monarch decked with robes of pride, 
Aud marks of regal sway, 

Looked forth upon the onward tide 

OF hosts that glittered by his side 
In beautiful array. 

In bright, yet stern array, they passed 
Betore the Persian’s throne, 

Far as his searching eye was cast 
The sceptre was his own. 

From empires bowed to his command, 
From Gaul to distant Spain, 

And from Italia’s pleasant land 

‘There came full many an armed band 
To swell the Monarch’s train, 

How deep was then the hope of Fame 
Which burned within his breast, 

Of glory which such pomp might claim, 

In atter ages, for his name, 
When he should be at rest! 

Yet he with all his countless throng 
Hath passed from earth away, 

No Poet’s lip or Minstrel’s song 
Dwells on their bright array. 

A thing of dust, to dust consinged, 
His glory is no more, 

No monument is left behind, 
Which freemen might adore. 

His very name perchance might be 
An unremembered thing, 

Had not thy strait, Thermopyle 

Poured forth a band of brave and free 
To check the haughty king. 


The brave—the brave! no armies there 
In beautiful array 

Were met, the contest stern to share 

With that small band, too proud to bear 
Or own a tyrant’s sway. 

More sweet the gifts which Freedom gave 
Than monarchs can obtain, 

And dearer seemed to them a grave, 

O’er which her flag might nobly wave, 
Than Persia’s golden chain. 

They bled and died for Freedom’s sake— 
And ages since are fled, 

Yet minstrel’s voice still loves to wake 
The praises of the dead. 


Go look upon Thermopylae, 
No record may be seen, 

No trace of former victory— 

And yet the spirit throbs to be 
Where gallant hearts have been. 

No marble dome, no columns high, 
Norich and costly fane 

Point out the spot where heroes lie— 
They need not marks so vain. 

Enough that time can never hide 

The deeds of those who bled and died 
For home and liberty. 

They need no tomb—that hallowed spot 
Is in itself a throne 

More proud than despot ever bought, 
Than tyrants e’er have known. 

No hope had they of fortune’s smile, 
No dream of glory’s track, 

Enough if they could keep awhile 
The proud invader back; 

Enough for them the, stirring thought 
That Greece would never ve 

Beneath the Persian sceptre brought— 
That Athens still was free! 


HOPE. 
**We are saved by Hope.’ 
BY JAMES M. SAUNDERS. 
As o’er the ocean’s stormy wave 
The beacon’s light appears, : 
When yawns the seaman’s watery grave ; 
‘And his lone bosom cheers: 


Then, though the raging ocean foam, 
His heart shall dauntless prove, 
Secure to reach the cherished home, 


The haven of his love: 


So when the soul is wrapt in gloom, 

To worldly grief a prey, 

Then heaven-born hope sheds o’er the 
tomb 

Her soul-enlivening ray; 

And points to that serene abode 

Where weary pilgrim’s rest 

In presence of their Saviour God, 

And with his favour blest. 


May I, when sorrow’s darkest night 
Shuts out each cheering ray, 

Be guided by this holy light 

To realms of cloudless day! 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
WILLIAM T. SMITH,to MARY, daughter of Samuel 
Grant, Esq. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. W. J. Gibson, Mr. JAMES 
MILLER, Jr. to Miss ANN CLARK, both of this city. 

In this city, on Sunday, 13th inst. by John Swift, Esq. 
Mr. SAMUEL 8. TAYLOR, of New York, to CHAR- 
LOTTE J. daughter of the late Captain Joseph Bainbridge, 
of the United States Navy. 

On Monday, 24th ult by Benjamin Hutchinson, Esq. 
Mr. JOHN GENHART, to Miss ELIZABETH WELDON, 
all of Kensington. . 

On the [2th inst. by Benjamin Hutchinson, Esq. Mr. 
JAMES WELLS, to Miss DOROTHY HUNTLY, all of 
Kensington. 

On the 17th inst. at the Newtown Hotel, by Peter Gwin- 
ner. Esq. Mr. AUGUSTIN M. BILES, of Southampton, 
Bucks county, to Miss MARTHA KIPLE, of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 10th instanst, by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Mr. 
JOSEPH FERDON, to Miss HANNAH E. HENRY, both 
of this city. 

On Fifth-day evening, 24th inst. by Joseph M‘livaine, 
Recorder, WILLIAM SJHALLOWELL, to AMY, daugh- 
ter of the tate Thomas Phipps. 

On the 21st inst. at Wilmington, Del. by the Rev. Mr. 
Perdee, JOHN WILLIAMS, of Philadelphia, to MARY 
FLEMING, of the former place. 

At New York, on the 2ist inst. by the Rev. A. Maclay, 
Mr. FERDINAND J. DRUR, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
ABIGAL D youngest daughter of Mr. Alexander Annin, 
of New York. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
DAVID MORRELL, of North Berwick, Maine, to Miss 
SUSAN, daughter of the late John Wharton, of this city. 
On Wednesday evening, 26th March, by the Rev. Mr. 
Sprole, Mr. JOHN WILKINS, late of Woodbury, N, J. to 
Miss SUSAN COMFORT, cf this city. 

In the city of Washington, on Wednesday evening, by 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Cormick, Mr. JAMES B. CARLISLE, 
formerly of Philadelphia, to Miss MARIA M. ALEXAN- 
DER, of Washington. 

On the J5th inst by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
GAMBELL, to Miss NANCY SLOAN, all of this city. 

On she 19thinstant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JACOB ZOUNS, to Miss SARAH HALL, both of Chester 
county. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev, John Chambers, Mr. JACOB 
HAPPERSET, to Miss MARGARET GIBSON, both of 
Chester county. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JAS. 
HOLMES, to Miss FRANCES JANE WALLACE, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. John Gham- 
bers, Mr. JAMES HOLMES, of West Kensington, to Miss 
FRANCES JANE, eldest daughter of Wm Wallace, of 
this city. 

On the 27th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
DAVID ZINK, to Miss CATHERINE FEATHERMAN, 
both of Moreland, Montgomery county. 

On Monday evening, 28th inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. 
Allen, the Rev. SAMUEL C, STRATTON, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Newtown, Connecticut, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH HOOD, of Southwark, Philadelphia. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. HOSEA READ, 
to Mrs. JENNETTE ROSE. 

On Thursday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, SAMUEL WHITAKER, M. D. to Miss REBECCA 
YOUNG, all of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cush- 
man, Mr. JOHN WISER, to Miss ANN, eldest daughter 
of Janes Vanstavoren, both of this city. 

At Hamiltonville, West Philadelphia, on the renin of 
the 24th instant, by the Rev. Levi Tucker, Mr. SAMUEL 
WELLS, of Haverford, to Miss CAROLINE JONES, of 
Blockley. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, 23d instant, Mrs. FRANCES 
RUSSELL, relict of Edward Russell, in the 69th year of 
her age. 

On Friday morning, 18th inst. at Medford, New Jersey, 
the Rev JOSEPH MAYLIN, Minister of the Baptist de- 
nomination, recently of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday morning, 22d inst. HENRY C. infant son 
of Daniel Bray, aged 5 months and 12 days. 

On Thursday morning, after a short and severe illness, 
JOHN H. EMMONS, in the 25th year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening, 23d inst. Mr. NATHANIEL 
WALKER, in the 56th year of his age. 

On Sunday, 20th inst. EMELINE, daughter of James 
M. Thornton, aged 5 months and 5 days. 

On Wednesday morning, 23d inst. JAMES W. LARD- 
NER, aged 16 months, second son of Lynford Lardner. 

On Tuesday morning. 22d inst. after a lingering illness, 
MONTGOMERY K. TRAIN. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 22d inst. WM. SIMON, in the 
4ist year of his age, after a lingering illness, which he 
bore with christian fortitude. 

At the residence of her son, Samson, in the borough of 
West Chester, on the 14th inst. ANN BABB, aged 91 
years, 10 months and 26 days. Sbe had outlived her gene- 
ration, and left behind her 6children, 31 grand children, 
and 23 great grand children. On the Wednesday follow- 
ing, she was buried in Friends’ Burying Ground, at Ken- 
nett Meeting House, in the same township in which she 
was born. She retained her faculties, in a remarkable 
degree, to the last of her long life; and the memory of 
events now matters of history, were, to her, like the inci- 
dents of yesterday. 

On Friday, 25th inst. after a few days illness, JULIA, 
youngest daughter of Wm Nange. ; 

On Thursday evening, 24th inst. ROBERT HALL, in 


the 41st year of his age. 
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